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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 


m OR, 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 

Cuaptrer XXIV. 

It was Sunday afternoon. St. Clare was 
stretched on a bamboo lounge in the verandah, 
solacing himself with a cigar. Marie lay re- 
clined on a sofa, opposite the window opening 
on the verandah, closely secluded, under an 
awning of transparent gauze, from the out- 
rages of the mosquitoes, and languidly hold- 
ing in her hand an elegantly bound prayer 
hook—she was holding it because it was Sun- 
day—and she imagined she had been reading 
it—though, in fact, she had been only taking 
a succession of short naps with it open in her 
hand. 

Miss Ophelia, who, after some rummaging, 
had hunted up a small Methodist meeting 
within riding distance, had gone out, with Tom 
for a driver, to attend it, and Eva had ac- 
— them. 

say, Augustine,” said Marie, after dozing 
a while, “I must send to the city after my old 
Doctor Posey ; ['m sure I’ve got the complaint 
of the heart.” 

“Well; why need you send for him? This 
doctor that attends Eva seems skilful.” 

-[ would not trust him in a critical case,” 
said Marie; “and I think I may say mine is 
becoming so! I’ve been thinking of it these 
two or three nights past ; I have such distress- 
ing pains, and such strange feelings.” 

“Qh, Marie, you are blue; I don’t believe 
it’s heart complaint.” 

“| dare say you don’t,” said Marie ; “I was 
prepared to expect that. You can be alarmed 
enough if Eva coughs, or has the least thing 
the matter with her; but you never think of 
me. 

“Tf it’s particularly agreeable to you to have 
heart disease, why, ll try and maintain you 
have it,” said St. Clare; “I didn’t know it 
Was. 

“Well; I only hope you won't be sorry for 
this, when it’s too late,” said Marie; “ but, be- 
lieve it or not, my distress about Eva, and the 
exertions | have made with that dear child, 
have developed what I have long suspected.” 

What the exertions were, which Marie re- 
ferred to, it would have been difficult to state. 
St. Clare quietly made this commentary to 
himself, and went on smoking, like a hard- 
hearted wretch of a man as he was, till a car- 
riage drove up before the verandah, and Eva 
and Miss Ophelia alighted. 

Miss Ophelia marched straight to her own 
chamber to put away her bonnet and shawl, 
as was always her manner, before she 
spoke a word on any subject; while Eva 
came at St. Clare’s call, and was sitting on his 
knee, giving him an account of the services 
they had heard. 

They soon heard a loud exclamation from 
Miss Ophelia’s room, which, like the one in 
which. they were sitting, opened on to the 
verandah, and violent reproof addressed to 
somebody. 

“What new witchcraft has Topsy been 
brewing?” asked St. Clare. “That commo- 
tion is of her raising, [’ll be bound.” 

And in a moment after Miss Ophelia, in 
high indignation, came dragging the culprit 
along. 

“Come out here, now,” she said, “TI wil tell 
your master !” 

~ What’s the efse now?” asked Augustine. 

“ The case is, that [ cannot be plagued with 
this child any longer; it’s past all bearing: 
flesh and blood cannot endure it. Here, I 
locked her up, and gave her a hymn to study ; 
and what does she do, but spy out where I put 
my key, and has gone to my bureau, and got 
a honnet trimming, and cut it all to pieces to 
make dolls’ jackets. I never saw anything like 
it in my life!” 

“TL told you, Cousin,” said Marie, “that 
you'd find out that these creatures can’t be 
brought up without severity. If I had my way, 
now,’ she said, looking reproachfully at St. 
Clare, “Pd send that child out, and have her 
thoroughly whipped; I'd have her whipped 
till she couldn’t stand.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said St. Clare. “Tell me 
of the lovely rule of woman! I never saw 
above a dozen women that wouldn’t half kill 
« horse, or a servant either, if they had their 
own way with them !—let alone a man.” 

» There is no use in this shilly-shally way of 
yours, St. Clare,’ said Marie; “Cousin is a 
woman of sense, and she sees it now as plain 
as | do.” 

_Miss Ophelia had just the capability of in- 
lignation that belongs to the thorough-paced 
housekeeper, and this had been pretty actively 
roused by the artifice and wastefulness of the 
child; in fact, many of my lady readers must 
own that they should have felt just so in her 
circumstances; but Marie’s words went he- 
yond her, and she felt less heat. 

“IT wouldn't have the child treated so for 
the world.” she said ; “but I am sure, Augus- 
tin, I don’t know what to de. I’ve taught and 
taught; ve talked till I’m tired; I’ve whip- 
ped her ; I’ve punished her in every way I can 
a of, and still she’s just what she was at 
inst,” 

“Come here, Tops, you monkey!” said St. 

Clare, calling the child up to him. 

Topsy came up; her round, hard eyes glit- 
tering and blinking with a mixture of appre- 
hensiveness, and their usual odd drollery. 

“What makes you behave so?” said St. 
Clare, who could not help being amused with 
the child’s expression. : 

“Spects it’s my wicked heart,” said Topsy, 
demurely ; “ Miss Feely says so.” if 

* Don’t you see how much Miss Ophelia has 
done for you? She says she has done every- 
thing she can think of.” 

“ Lor, yes, mass’r ; old missis used to say SO, 
too. She whipped me a heap harder, and 
used to pull my har, and knock my head agin 
the door, but it didn’t do me no good ! I spects 
if they’s to pull every spear o’ har out 0’ my 
head, it wouldn’t do ‘no good neither—I’s so 
wicked! Laws, [’s nothin but a nigger, no 
Ways ! 7” : 

yy Well, L shall have to give her up,’ said 
Miss Ophelia ; “I can’t have that trouble any 


p ~ 
“Well, I'd just like to ask on ion,” 
maid St Pal, k one question, 

; What is it 2.” 

,. ‘Why, if your Gospel is not strong enough 
‘ save one heathen child, that you can have 
. home here, all to yourself, what’s the use 
oF Sending one or two poor missionaries off 
with it among thousands of just such? I sup- 
pose this child is about a fair sample of what 
thousands of your heathen are.” 

Miss Ophelia did not make an immediate 
‘nswer; and Eva, who had stood a silent 
Spectator of the scene thus far, made a silent 
‘ign to Topsy to follow her. There was.a lit- 
tle glass room at the corner of the verandah, 
Which St. Clare used as a sort of reading- 
oom, and Eva and Topsy disappeared into 
this place. 

What's Eva going about, now?” said St. 
Care; “I mean to see.” 

And, advancing on tiptoe, he lifted up a cur- 
jain that cove Fear glass door, an B mre 
; i & moment, laying his finger on his li 
he made a silent beth to! Mise Ophelia 't3 
Come and look. There:sat the two/children’ on 





the floor, with their side faces towards them. 
Topsy, with her usual air of careless drollery 
and unconcern ; but opposite to her, Eva, her 
whole face fervent with feeling, and tears in 
her large eyes. ‘ 

“What does make you so bad, Topsy? Why 
won’t you try and be good? Don’t you love 
any body, Topsy ?” 

“Donno nothing bout lovg; I loves candy 
and sich, that’s all,” said Topsy. 

“But you love your father and mother ? ” 

“Never had none, ye know I telled ye that, 
Miss Eva.” 

“Oh, I know,” said Eva, sadly ; “but hadn’t 
you any brother, or sister, or aunt, or” 

“No, none on ’em—never had nothin nor 
nobody.” 

“ But, Topsy, if you’d only try to be good 
you might ”—— 

“Couldn’t never be nothin but a nigger, if I 
was ever so good,” said Topsy. If I could be 
skinned and come white, I'd try then.” 

“But people can love you, if you are black, 
Topsy. Miss Ophelia would love you if you 
were good.” 

Topsy gave the short blunt laugh that was 
her common mode of expressing inereduhty. 

“ Don’t you think so?” said Kva. 

“No; she can’t bar me, cause I’m a nig- 
ger—she’d ’s soon have a toad touch her. 
There can’t nobody love niggers, and niggers 
can’t do nothin. J don’t care,” said Topsy. be- 
ginning to whistle. 

“Oh, Topsy, poor child, I love you,” said 
Eva, with a sudden burst of feeling, and laying 
her little, thin, white hand on Topsy’s shoulder; 
“T love you, because you haven’t had any 
father, or mother, or friends—because you've 
been a poor, abused child. “I love you, and I 
want you to be good. I am very unwell, Top- 
sy, and I think I shan’t live a great while, and 
it really grieves me to have you be so naughty. 
I wish you would try to be good for my sake— 
it’s only a little while I shall be with you.” 

The round, keen eyes of the black child were 
overcast with tears—large, bright drops rolled 
heavily down, one by one, and fell on the little 
white hand. Yes, in that moment, a ray of 
real belief, a ray of heavenly love, had pene- 
trated the darkness of her heathen soul. She 
laid her head down between her knees, and 
wept and sobbed—while the beautiful child, 
bending over her, looked like the picture of 
some bright angel stooping to reclaim a sinner. 

“ Poor Topsy,” said Eva, “don’t you know 
that Jesus loves all alike! He is just as wil- 
ling to love you as me. He loves you just as I 
do—only more, because he is better. He will 
help you to be good, and you can go to Heaven 
at last, and be an angel forever, just as much 
as if you were white. Only think of it, Topsy! 
you can be one of those spirits bright Uncle 
Tom sings about.” 

“Oh, dear Miss Eva, dear Miss Eva,” said 
the child, “I will try, I will try; I never did 
care nothin about it before.” 

St. Clare at this instant dropped the curtain. 
“Tt puts me in mind of mother,” he said to 
Miss Ophelia. “lt is true what she told me— 
if we want to give sight to the blind, we must 
be willing to do as Christ did—call them to us, 
and put our hands on them.” 

“lve always had a prejudice against ne- 
groes,” said Miss Ophelia, “and it’s a fact, I 
never could bear to have that child touch me ; 
but I didn’t think she knew it.” 

“Trust any child to find that out,” said St. 
Clare ; “there’s no keeping it from them ; but 
I believe that all the trying in the world to 
benefit a child, and all the substantial favors 
you can do them, will never excite one emotion 
of gratitude while that feeling of repoanonee 
remains in the heart—it’s a queer kind of a 
fact, but so it is.” 

“T don’t know how I can help it,” said Miss 
Ophelia; “they are disagreeable to me—this 
child in particular—how can I help feeling 
so?” 

“Eva does, it seems.” 

“Well, she’s so loving. After all, though, 
she’s no more than Christ-like,” said Miss 
Ophelia ; “I wish I were like her. She might 
teach me a lesson.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be the first time a little child 
had been used to instruct an old disciple, if it 
were so,” said St. Clare. 





Cuaprer XXV. 

Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb, 

In life's early morning, hath hid from our eyes. 

Eva’s bed room was a spacious apartment, 
which, like all the other rooms in the house, 
opened on to the broad verandah. The room 
communicated, on one side, with her father and 
mother’s apartment, on the other with that ap- 
propriated to Miss Ophelia. St. Clare had grati- 
fied his own eye and taste in furnishing this 
room in a style that had a peculiar keeping 
with the character of her for whom it was in- 
tended. The windows were hung with cur- 
tains of rose-colored and white muslin, the 
floor was spread with a matting which had 
been ordered in Paris, to a pattern of his own 
device, having round it a border of rose-buds 
and leaves, and a centre-piece with full-blown 
roses. The bedstead, chairs, and lounges, were 
of bamboo, wrought in peculiarly graceful and 
fanciful patterns. Over the head of the bed 
was an alabaster bracket, on which a beauti- 
ful sculptured angel stood, with drooping 
wings, holding out a crown of myrtle leaves. 
From this depended over the bed light curtains 
of rose-colored gauze, striped with silver, sup- 
plying that protection from mosquitoes which 
is an indispensable addition to all sleeping ac- 
commodation in that climate. The graceful 
bamboo lounges were amply supplied with 
cushions of rose-colored damask, while over 
them, depending from the hands of sculptured 
figures, were gauze curtains similar to those of 
the bed. A light, fanciful bamboo table stood 
in the middle of the room, where a Parian vase, 
wrought in theshape of a white lily, with its 
buds, stood, ever filled with flowers. On this 
table lay Eva’s books and little trinkets, with 
an elegantly wrmught alabaster writing stand, 
which her father had supplied to her when he 
saw her trying to improye herself in writing. 
There was a fir¢place in the room, and on the 
marble mante) above stood a beautifull 
wrought statuette of Jesus receiving little chil- 
dren, and on either side marble vases, for 
which it was Tom’s pride and delight to offer 
bouquets every morning. Two or three ex- 
quisite paintings of children, in various atti- 
tudes, embellished the wall. In short, the eye 
could turn nowhere without meeting images of 
childhood, of beauty, and of peace. Those 
little eyes never opened, in the morning light, 
without falling on something which suggested 
to the heart soothing and beautiful thoughts. 

The deceitful strength which had buoyed 
Eva up for a little while was fast passing 
away ; seldom and more seldom her light foot- 
step was heard in the verandah, and oftener 
and oftener she was found reclined on a little 
lounge by the open -window, her large, deep 
eyes fixed on the rising and falling waters of 
the lake. 

It was towards the middle of the afternoon, 
as she was so reclining—her Bible half open, 
her little transparent fingers lying listlessly be- 
tween the leaves—suddenly she heard her 
mother’s voice, in sharp tones, in the verandah. 

“What now, you baggage—what new piece 
of mischief! You’ve been picking the flowers, 
hey?” and Eva heard the sound of a smart 
slap. 

? Law, missis—they’s for Miss Eva,” she 
heard a voice say, which she knew belonged to, 
Topsy. 

E Mies Eva! A pretty excuse—you supp 
she wants your flowers, you goo-for-no ing 
nigger—get along off with you!” 

n a moment, Eva was off from her lounge 
and in the verandah. 

“Qh don’t, mother; I should like the flowers; 
do give them to me; I want them!” 

“Why, Eva, your room is full now.” 

“TY can’t have too many,” said Eva. “Topsy, 
do bring them here.” a 

Topsy, who had stood sullenly, holding down 

now came up and offered her flow- 
ers. She did it with a look of hesitation and 
bashfulness, quite unlike the eldrich boldness 
and brightness which was usual with her. 





to we & beautiful bouquet,” said Eva, looking 


It was indeed a singular one—a brilliant 
and scarlet geranium, and one single white ja- 
ponica, with its glossy leaves. It was tied up 
with an evident eye to the contrast of color. and 
the arrangement of every leaf had carefully 
been studied. 

Topsy looked pleased, as Eva said—* Topsy, 
you arrange flowers very prettily. Here,” she 
said, “is this vase I haven’t any flowers for. | 
wish you’d arrange something every day for 
it.” 

“Well—that’s odd.” said Marie. “What in 
the world do you want that for?” 

“Never mind, mamma, you'd as leave as not 
Topsy should do it—had you not?” 

* Of course, anything you please, dear. Top- 
sy, you hear your young mistress; see that you 
mind.” 

Topsy made a short courtesy, and looked 
down ; and as she turned away, Eva saw a tear 
roll down her dark cheek. 

“You see, mamma, I knew poor Topsy want- 
ed to do something for me,” said Eva to her 
mother. 

“Oh nonsense; it’s only because she likes to 
do mischief—she knows she mustn’t pick flow- 
ers, so she does it—that’s all there is to it; but 
if you faney to have her pluck them, so be it!” 

“Mamma, I think Topsy is different from 
what she used to be—she’s trying to be a good 

irl.” 

“She'll have to try a good while before she 
gets to be good,” said Marie, with a careless 
laugh. 

“Well, you know, mamma, poor Topsy! 
everything has always been against her.” 

“ Not since she’s been here, [’m sure. If she 
hasn’t been talked to, and preached to, and 
every earthly thing done that anybody could do— 
and she’s just so ugly, and always will be— 
you can’t make anything of the creature!” 

“ But, mamma, it’s so different to be brought 
up as I’ve been, with so many friends, so many 
things to make me good and happy—and to be 
brought up as she’s been all the time till she 
came here! ” 

“ Most likely,” said Marie, yawning—“ dear 
me, how hot it is!” 

“Mamma, you believe, don’t you, that Topsy 
could become an angel, as well as any of us, if 
she were a Christian ?” 

“Topsy ! what a ridiculous idea—nobody but 
you would ever think of it—I suppose she could, 
though.” 

“ But, mamma, isn’t God her father as much 
as ours? Isn’t Jesus her saviour ¢” 

“Well, that may be. I suppose God made 
everybody,” said Marie. “Where is my smell- 
ing bottle ?” 

“It’s such a pity, oh! such a pity,” said Eva, 
looking out on the distant lake, and speaking 
half to herself. 

“What's a pity?” said Marie. 

“Why, that any one who could be a bright 
angel, and live with angels, should go all down, 
down, down, and nobody help them—oh! 
dear!” 

“ Well, we can’t help it—it’s no use worry- 
ing, Eva! I don’t know what’s to be done— 
we ought to be thankful for our own advan- 
tages.” 

“T hardly can be,” said Eva, “I’m so sorry 
to think of poor folks that haven’t any.” 

“ That’s odd enough,” said Marie—*“ I’m sure 
my religion makes me thankful for my advan- 
tages.” 

Mamma,” said Eva, “I want to have some 
of my hair cut off—a good deal of it.” 

“What for?” said Marie. 

“ Mamma, I want to give some away to my 
friends. while I am able to give it to them my- 
self. Won’t you ask aunty to come and cut it 
for me?” 

Marie raised her voice and, called Miss 
Ophelia from the other room. 

The child half rose from her pillow asshe came 
in, and shaking down her long golden brown 
curls, said, rather playfully— 

“Come, aunty, shear the sheep!” 

“ What’s that ?” said St. Clare, who just then 
entered with some fruit he had been out to get 
for her. 

“ Papa, I just want aunty to cut off some of 
my hair—there’s too much of it, and it makes 
my head hot—besides, I want to give some of 
it away.” 

Miss Ophelia came with her scissors. 

“Take care—don’t spoil the looks of it,” 
said her father; “cut underneath. where it 
won’t show—Eva’s curls are my pride.” 

“Oh, papa!” said Eva, sadly. 

“Yes, and I want them kept handsome 
against the time I take you up to your uncle’s 
plantation to see Cousin Henrique,” said St. 
Clare, in a gay tone. 

“T shall never go there, papa—I am going 
to a better country. Oh, do believe me! 
y try ae see, papa, that I got weaker every 

ay! 

“Why do you insist that I shall believe such 
a cruel thing, Eva?” said her father. 

“Only because it is true, papa; and if you 
will believe it now, perhaps you will get to 
feel about it as I do.” 

St. Clare closed his lips, and stood, gloomily, 
eyeing the long, beautiful curls which, as they 
were separated from the child’s head, were 
laid one by one in her lap. She raised them 
up, looked earnestly at them, twined them 
around her thin fingers, and looked from time 
to time anxiously at her father. 

“It’s just what I’ve been foreboding,” said 
Marie; “it’s just what has been preying on 
my health from day to day, bringing me down- 
ward to the grave, though nobody regards it. 
I have seen this long. St. Clare, you will see 
after a while that I was right.” 

“ Which will afford you great consolation, 
no doubt,” said St. Clare, in a dry, bitter tone. 

Marie lay back ona lounge, and covered her 
face with her cambric handkerchief. 

Eva’s clear blue eye looked earnestly from 
one to the other; it was the calm, compre- 
hending gaze of a soul halfloosed from its 
earthly bonds; it was evident she saw, felt, and 
oe the difference between the two. 

hé beckoned with her hand to her father. 
He came, and sat down by her. 

“ Papa, my strength fades away every day, 
and I know | most go. There are some things 
I want to say and do—that I ought to do— 
and you are so unwilling to have me speak a 
word on this subject, but it must come ; there’s 
no putting it off. Do be willing I should speak 
now!” 

“My child, I am willing,” said St. Clare, 
covering his eyes with one hand, and holding 
up Eva’s hand with the other. 

“Then, I want to see all our people together. 
agg some things I must say to them,” said 

va. 

“ Well,” said St. Clare, in a tone of dry en- 
durance. 

Miss Ophelia dispatched a messenger, and 
soon the whole of the servants were convened 
in the room. 

Eva lay back on her pillows—her hair hang- 
ing loosely about her face—her crimson cheeks 
contrasting painfully with the intense white- 
ness of her complexion and the thin contour of 
her limbs and initial her large, soul- 
like eye fixed earnestly on every one. 

The servants were struck with a sudden 
emotion. The spiritual face—the long locks 
of hair cut off, and lying by her—her father’s 
averted face, and Marie’s sobs—struck at once 
upon the feelings of a sensitive and impressible 
race; and as they came in they looked one 
on another, sighed, and shook their heads. 
There was a deep silence, like that of a 
funeral. 

Eva raised herself and looked long and eer- 
nestly round at every one. All looked sad and 
apprehensive. Many of the women hid their 
faces in their aprons. 

“T sent for you all, my dear friends,” said 
Eva, “because I love you. I love yeu all; and 
I have something to say to you which I want 

ou always to remember. .... . I am going to 
eave you. In a few more weeks you will see 
me no more”——— 

Here the child was interrupted by bursts of 
pars, sobs, and lamentations, which broke 

ym._all t, and in which her slender 
voice was lost entirely. She waited a moment, 
and then, speaking in a tone that checked the 
sobs of all, she said— 





“Tf you love me, you must not interrupt me 


so. Listen to what I say. I want to speak to 
you about your souls... ..- Many of you, I am 
afraid, are very careless. You are thinking 
only about this world! I want you to remem- 
ber that there is a beautiful world, where Je- 
sus is. I am going there, and you can go there. 
It is for you as much as me. _ But, if you want 
to go there, you must not live idle, careless, 
thoughtless lives. You must be Christians. 
You must remember that each one of you can 
become angels, and be angels forever... . . . If 
you want to be Christians, Jesus will help you. 
You must pray to him; you must read ” 

The child checked herself, looked piteously 
at them, and said, sorrowfully— 

“Oh, dear, you can’t read—poor souls!” and 
she hid her face in the pillow and sobbed. 
while many a smothered sob from those she 
was addressing, who were kneeling on the floor, 
aroused her. Sa 

“ Never mind,” she said, raising her faee and 
smiling brightly through her tears, “I have 
prayed for you; and 1 kgow Jesus will help 
you, even if you can’t read Try all to do the 
best you can; pray every\day; ask Him to 
help you, and get the Bible read to you when- 
ever you can; and I think ['phagtlsee you all in 
heaven.” 

“ Amen,” was the murmured response from 
the lips of Tom and Mammy, md some of the 
elder ones, who belonged to the Methodist 
church. The younger and m¢re thoughtless 
ones, for the time completely pvercome, were 
sobbing, with their heads boyed upon their 
knees. 

“T know,” said Eva, “you all love me.” 

“Yes; oh, yes! indeed we do! Lord bless 
her,” was the involuntary answer of all.” 

‘ Yes, I know you do! There isn’t one of 
you that hasn’t always been very kind to me; 
and I want to give you somethng that when 
you look at you shall always remember me. 
I'm going to give all of you a enrl of my hair ; 
and when you look at it, think that I loved you 
and am gone to heaven, and that I want to see 
you all there.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 








For the National Err. 
THE WORLD AND MY SOUL. 


O World! my soul has fought with thee 
A long and dubious fight— 

Not often true unto herself, 
And to the sovereign Right: 


Not closely hath she watched the hosts 
Of Pleasure and of Pride, 

For many of her best Desires 
Have in their ambush died 


Her armor, too, hath gathered rust— 
Tdly hung sword and shield, 

When the loud trump of Truth has called 
His warriors to the field: 


And many a traitor Wish and Will, 
By night have opened wide 

Her adamantine gates, whose strength 
All outer foes defied : 


Full oft deceived by seeming friends, 
And routed sore by foes, 

And lulled by false and foolish hopes 
Untimely to repose. 


O Soul! thou hast not met the World 
With victory complete, 

And seen its legions quail and cower, 
As captives at thy feet. 


Alas! few trophies are thy due, . 
And many of thy scars 

Are brands of shame, and of defeat, 
Not worn in glorious wars. 


O Soul! arouse andarm! The day 
Is o’er thee—with thee yet; 

Be braye—its battle may be thine, 
Its sun in victory set. 


Have faith in God! upon Him cast 
Thy weakness, doubt, and care ; 
And charge triumphant on thy foes, 
With hope, and praise, and prayer! 
G. F.C. 
Salem, October 23, 1851. 





For the National Era. 
FAMILY FESTIVALS. 


One can hardly decide what he shall sa, 
first upon so suggestive a topic. The time 1s 
at hand when many make the wonted pilgrim- 
age to the Shiloh of early affections. The 
names of the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
festivals send a quicker pulse from the heart, 
as the sensitive inscriptions upon the tablet of 
the memory are called forth in all original dis- 
tinctness at the rekindled flame of old associa- 
tions. From the humble New England ap- 
prentice to the journeying metropolitan mil- 
lioniare, all revere and yearn for the season 
when the long separated reunite, when the 
old places are revisited, and a lull is made be- 
tween the surges that dash and foam upon the 
life-voyager. To the posterity of the Pilgrims 
the annual Thanksgiving comes with a pecu- 
liar pleasure. The venerated custom insti- 
tuted by 

“The men who set faith’s burning lights 

Upon those everlasting heights, 
To guide their children through the years of Time ; 

. fhe men that glorious law who taught, 
Unshrinking liberty of Thought, 
And roused the nations with the truth sublime,” 
is hallowed with peculiar fervor upon that 
“stern and rock-bound coast.’ Honored by the 
fathers from whose hoary locks it has borrow- 
ed “the crown of glory,” it is consecrated in 
the memory of the sons. The gloom and suf- 
fering of the first long winter, when a wilder- 
ness, an ocean, and a famine, sought to swallow 
up those brave, God-fearing men, is remember- 
ed in the feast which commemorates their de- 
liverance. From the perplexity of the count- 
ing-house, the din of the workshop, and the halls 
of science, this welcome season recalls all but 
the homeless to the ancestral roof: restores to 
the mother her son, to the sister the brother, to 
the bereaved the memory of the beloved dead, 
and infuses joy and gladness, or a lighter grief, 
into every heart. Full and strong flow the tides 
of affectionate feeling, the social rites are duly 
hallowed, hilarity pr contentment reign, and 
hospitality is imparted to the outcast and the 
friendless. 
To others, who, although publicly acknowl- 
edging Divine beneficence, have not received 
the custom from their ancestors, a dearer season 
is when— 
“The Christmas bells from hill to hill, 
Answer each other in tho mist ; ” 
and the Christmas of the Episcopalian, and the 
Thanksgiving of the Puritan, once sectarian and 
antagonistic names, now becoming seasons 
of mutual observance and interest, are kept 
sacred with equalzeal and attachment. As the 
scattered members of the family repair to the 
annual rendezvous, to make new days thesame 
as old, and to renew the pledges of old affection ; 

“ As in the winters left behind, 

Again the ancient games have place, 
The mimie pictures breathing grace, 

And dance, and song, and hoodman blind ;” 
who does not feel the air around him teeming 
with the good fairies, of whom, with Santa 
Claus, all the children dream delightedly ? 
Were we Romans, we might adore the twelve 
gods so propitious to our domestic Saturnalia. 

It is a happy custom, a wise observance, that 
strengthens old ties in these annual festivals. 
Families often reassemble in the course of half 
centuries, in grander and more consequential 
meetings. But these more simple, less ostenta- 
tious, more intimate approaches, when hands 
are cordially gr and lips meet, and hearts 
are unburdened, how refreshing, how pleasant / 
No other than that plain, sweet word, so full in 
meaning, can express the deep feeling. May 
the practice prosper, and the circles widen, and 
families after families commence the continual 
observance of these festivals. National inte, 
rity will be secured, when at very fireside 
many from the East andthe West, and the North 
and the South, assemble and abjure all ani- 
mosity and dissension in the festivals which 





like the “ pillar of witness,” commemorate and 
continue “the bond of peace.” Q. 








For the National Era. 
JAMES M’CLARY AND HIS BOY. 
BY PATTY LEE. 


William McClary, an active, intelligent lad 
of about fifteen years of age, landed in New 
York some thirty years ago. As is often the 
case with Irish emigrants, he came alone; and 
on stepping ashore from the terrible steerage, 
the small bundle in his hand and two dollars 
in his pocket comprised all his fortune, save an 
earnest heart, strong hands, and a pious and 
aged mother’s benediction. Besides, he had 
bright blue eyes, brown curls, and a good deal 
of the quality denominated tact. As the reader 
may suppose, he was not slow in obtaining em- 
ployment, which his sprightly manner and con- 
stant diligence secured to him. His situation 
was humble, and his compensation small, but 
by little and little it accumulated, for his ex- 
penditures were only what absolute necessity 
required, and it was astonishing how long his 
little bundle sufficed. 

In the course of a year, he left New York 
for the West, believing. as he was right in be- 
lieving, that labor would notonly be better re- 
warded, but that he should also have ampler 
opportunities of rising above his present situa- 
tion. By dint of working his way, as it is 
termed, he had more money on reaching the 
terminus of his journey (one of the most beau- 
tiful and growing cities of the Mississippi 
valley) than when he set out. Here he became 
a carpenter’s apprentice, and in the course of 
time a journeyman carpenter, and afterward 
a master workman. 

Ingenious, active, and prompt, he soon be- 
came eminent in his calling; and at twenty- 
five, saw himself well dressed, with some 
considerable capital at his disposal, and pros- 
pects before him equal to his wishes. He began 
to feel able to indulge in luxuries, and occa- 
sionally drank a glass of whiskey, and from the 
same calculation he took to himself a wife. It 
would be convenient, he thought, to have wash- 
ing, ironing, mending, &., done at home, and 
to have a home in which to keep his own 
whiskey, and to give him some sort of stability 
and standing. It would cost lim no more than 
now—perhaps less—and be more comfortable 
and convenient. 

Standing upon these premises, he purchased 
a pink neckcloth, a white vest, and two silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs of the bandanna sort, one 
red and the other yellow, and began looking 
for some one possessing the qualifications he 
thought requisite—amiability of disposition, 
submissiveness of spirit, and of habits rigidly 
frugal. These he soon found in the person of 
Miranda Williams, the daughter of a poor 
widow, aseamstress, who sometimes assisted her 
mother and sometimes went out to service. 
She was a tall, blue-eyed, golden-haired damsel, 
whose natural fair looks had been something 
marred by hard labor, but who was still called 
a pretty girl, and. under different circumstances 
would have been thought handsome. Her edu- 
cational advantages had been slight, her expe- 
rience limited, and consequently she was igno- 
rant of herself; but she knew how to work, and 
how to make the most of small means, was fond 
of stylish dress, and penurious even to stingi- 
ness—which last quality was especially well- 
pleasing in the eyes of Mr. William McClary. 

After a few interviews, Miss Williams hav- 
ing hemmed the new cravats and handker- 
chiefs, and received a due amount of compli- 
ments and caresses, necessary preliminaries, of 
course, they were married—the young man 
thinking that he had made a good bargain, 
and the girl that she was really in love. Time 
and circumstances matured and developed their 
characters, and they both thought differently. 

No sentimental idling attended the honey- 
moon, and Mrs. McClary soon found herself 
the mistress of her own house, or what is so 
‘termed, though she was in fact but the mistress 
of a master—Mr. McClary making the pur- 
chases and doing the ordering, from the selec- 
tion of the pine bedstead, bureau, and table, to 
the broiling of the beef-steak. Three rooms in 
the second story of a dingy building in a sub- 
urban quarter of the city comprised their domi- 
cil at first, but Miranda. who had never lived 
more elegantly, was satisfied ; and when the 
first year went by, and the floor which she had 
scoured every day, for she was scrupulously 
neat, was overspread with a rag-carpet made by 
herself, and the two chairs with which they 
began were increased to six, she was more than 
satisfied, almost happy. She had not only per- 
formed all her own work, cooking, washing, 
mending, making, and all, but had found time 
for extra sewing, with the proceeds of which 
she had clothed herself, and procured all the 
dimity, moccasins, lace, &c., which little Willie, 
now in the cradle, required, beside the white 
blanket, which she did not bind with blue, 
though she thought it pretty, because it would 
fade when washed, and she should never get 
the worth of her money. 

With the increase of labor she learned also 
to manage so that when the baby was to be 
cared for she got along about as well as before. 
But it mattered not how much she did, it was 
no more than her husband expected of her, so 
that she sometimes felt sorrowful and discon- 
tented, but without complaint worked on. 
Meantime, owing in part at least to her strict 
economy and constant exertion, their pros- 
perity increased, and at the close of the second 
year they lived in a nice little house of their 
own in a better part of the city—the rag-car- 
pet gave place to ingrain, and the pine furni- 
ture to mahogany, and Mrs. McClary wondere@ 
why she felt no happier than before. Undoubt- 
edly her husband did, but their happiness was 
drawn from different sources. He was happy 
in a prospective future, and in having the best 
brandy in the house. Ambitious of distinc- 
tion, he was gratified by being pointed out as 
one of the most ingenious mechanics in town ; 
and as some sort of respect attaches to pros- 
perity, he was beginning to be a man of con- 
sideration : his vanity was inordinate, and he 
believed, if he were not already so, he was cer- 
tainly destined to be a great man. His wife 
had been thus far all he desired—frugal, indus- 
trious, and obliging—so that when he returned 
home, drank his brandy, and rattled his loose 
change for the amusement of the baby, while 
relating the method of some shrewd bargain- 
driving, he had all he was capable of enjoying. 
Not so the wife. 

The accomplishment of swearing attended 
that of drinking brandy, and the most out- 
rageous profanity was mixed with her hus- 
band’s every-day talk, and the baby learned 
to pronounce an oath as soon as anything else. 
This was a source of ceaseless discomfort, as 
she found it remediless; for, on making the 
slightest remonstrance, she became herself the 
recipient of such epithets as had once shocked 
her when applied to a brute. Then, too, lest 
she should be thought extravagant, she feared 
either to ask for anything she had not. herself 
earned, or to eat and drink as much as she 
wanted. With his wealth increased her hus- 
band’s avarice; and though her labors and 
cares grew heavier and heavier, (for with the 
years came other children, with their demands 
and necessities,) she feared to complain ; for, 
on the slightest expression of the sort, her hus- 
band never failed to ask what in the d—1 she 
wanted—a dozen nurses? and so she scarcely 
spoke of weariness. ‘Then also her ion for 
fine dress was constantly crossed ; she had ne- 
cessarily ceased to earn money, aside from the 
aid she gave her husband ; but when she asked 
for it, she was twitted with-having been por- 
tionless—her lord taking to himself the entire 
credit of their prosperity. What she once got 
she ssed the art of keeping “as good as 
new;” but this excellent quali operated to 
her disadvantage; for while the old. dress 
looked so well, what could she possibly want 
of a new one? 

Public offices, of subordinate sorts it is true, 
but still public offices, eame by degrees into 
the hands of Mr. McClary, helping to inflate 
his previous vanity, and keeping him more at 
home, as he now retired from his mechanical 
pursuits, and consequently drank more brandy 
and found more fault with domestie matters 
than formerly. Constantly at war with him- 
self, he made home the target of his ill-hu- 
mor ; for his love of ostentatious display and 
his penurious disposition could not be recon- 


ciled. He wished, too, to be thought charita- 
ble and benevolent, which constraijed him to 
do some things terribly opposed to his inclina- 
tions, as will hereafter appear. He was in the 
habit of speaking in a querulous and fretfal 
tone, especially to his wife, a8 though she were 
not only responsible for all mischanges at home, 
hut for nearly all the evils in the world. He 
had left in Ireland a poor lame brother, for 
whom he either felt, or pretended to feel, a 
great deal of pity. — 

“My Lord, mother,” he would say, nightly, 
as they sat down to tea, “don’t you think it’s 
wicked for us to sit down to such a supper, 
when my poor brother Jimmy is likely enough 
starving to death ?” 

“Have you heard anything from him?” 
Mrs. McClary would say. 

“My Lord, mother, no! I don’t suppose the 
poor devil knows how to write. I wish I had 
educated him long ago.” 

“You had best send for him,” Mrs. MeClary 
would add. 

“My Lord, mother, I intend to. A man 
can’t do everything in a minute. My sons, 
would you like to see your uncle Jimmy ?” 

“ My sons,”’ two blustering, wilful boys of 
six and eight, would of course like to see their 
uncle Jimmy. Upon hearing which, Mr. Mc- 
Clary would say— 

“ My Lord, mother, it makes me feel bad to 
see the hoys sit and eat so, and their poor 
uncle Jimmy starving, like enough. Just see 
them, mother! Boys, you make your father 
feel bad. My Lord, mother, just only see how 
they eat; it’s enough to make a man crazy. 
Get down, my sons, and run away ; you make 
your father feel had. My Lord, mother, why 
don’t you make them go? They are enough to 
drive a man mad.” 

After this had been acted over a great many 
times, Mr. McClary did actually write to 
“poor Jimmy ” to come to America, which invi- 
tation, for he received nothing in a pecuniary 
way, the young man availed himself of so soon 
as he could gather the means of coming. 

He was a poor, cadaverous, lame youth, with 
no ambition, nor energy, nor tact, and on his 
arrival so mortified Mr. McClary by his shab- 
by appearance, that he gave him some of his 
cast-off clothing, and once or twice fifty cents 
in money, besides brandy every day; but he 
was still troubled for Jimmy’s sake, even more 
than before, and began to say as often as an 
opportunity occurred, “My Lord. mother, don’t 
you see how much Jimmy eats? I don’t care how 
much he eats, but I am afraid he’ll kill him- 
self. Really, mother, a man has no peace of his 
life in such a family.” At length he began to 
say, in the presence of“ poor Jimmy,” “ My sons, 
you must learn to be saving—father has an ex- 
pensive family to support;” and then, turning 
to his wife, would add, “My Lord, mother, it’s 
enough to drain a man’s pockets.” Neverthe- 
less, Jimmy throve—actually flourished. 

Poor Mrs. McClary, it was much harder for 
her since he came, as he made a good deal of 
additional work, and she had no additional 
help, but the husband had all the credit. 
“How much Mr. McClary is doing for his 
brother.” people said. The little he was doing 
was not to be of long continuance. Jimmy 
must earn his salt, he said, in some way; and 
accordingly, after a great deal of braggadocia 
and blustering, he established him in business, 
as he termed it—that is, he gave him employ- 
ment, which was to his own advantage much 
more than to Jimmy’s. And here I must leave 
them for the term of fifteen years or so, for it 
is with none of these that my story has chiefly 
to do. 

It was one of the coldest winter mornings; 
the shutters of a large and fashionable estab- 
Kshment were mostly closed, and the windows 
beneath furred over with the quaint and cu- 
rious devices of the frost. Without, the air was 
still, but keenly bitter: the face of heaven was 
swept bare, and no faintest blush tinged with 
warmer glow the whitening of morning in the 
orient. 

Mr. and Mrs. McClary were gone from 
home to attend a ball at the State Capitol, giv- 
en on the completion of some public work in 
which that gentleman had been conspicuous; 
the children, four in number, two of them 
young men, one a boy of ten, and an adopted 
daughter of fifteen, were at home, and seated at 
the breakfast table, more bountifully spread 
than usual. The fire blazed brightly in the 
grate, the heavy draperies at the windows shut 
out the bitter air, and all seemed genial but 
themselves, for harsh epithets and coarse jests 
mingled with their talk, or rather with that of 
the elder two; they were tall, red-cheeked 

ouths, with large gray eyes, and thin brown 
1air, which clung in little knotty curls close to 
their heads. One of them wore a bright morn- 
ing-gown and slippers, and the other a plaided 
sack, crimson yest and patent leather shoes. 
A diamond glittered on the finger of the eldest, 
and the younger wore a profusion of chains, 
seals, and rings, of more show than cost. Mary 
Oakly, the adopted daughter, was a sprightly, 
spirited girl, but one who could keep quiet, 
when to speak was more than useless; and on 
this occasion she sat smiling, silently, as the 
brothers bandied harsh words and oaths and 
jests. Her smiles were sometimes in sympathy 
with William, the eldest, sometimes in s¢corn—for 
she half liked and half hated hin—liked him 
because that she saw no one else to like, and 
because he was kind to her, which no one else 
was, and hated him for his profanity and vul- 

arity. 

Wallace, or Wall, as they called him, was a 
slim, !ong-faced, large-eared boy, with yellow- 
ish eyes, and long hair, always very smooth, 
a drawling voice, and an unsatisfiable appe- 
tite. His usual employment was cat¢hing flies, 
sticking pins in the paws of the pet squirrel, 
and spying upon the actions of the younger 
members of the family, the result of which he 
duly reported to his parents. To Mary, who 
was bound to him by no natural ties, he was 
the especial object of aversion. She dare not 
manifest it, however, Openly, save when the 
old people were from home, as noy ; when she 
had taken pains to hang the cage of the squir- 
rel out of his reach, placed the low chair which 
he disliked at his place at table, and prepared 
his coffee with half the sugar he wanted: in 
view of which indignities, he repeatedly drawl- 
éd out—“ Moll, Ill tell my father. See if [ 
don’t.” 

None of these things disturbed the negro 
girl, Jemima; and, as she baked the mufins, 
she sang— 

“ Don’t be weary, sister, in waiting on the Lord, 

You'll get a crown of glory at last for your reward ; 

Don’t be weary, sister, hallalujah!” 

“Molly, let’s you and I go to the theatre to- 
night,” said William, turning from the ill- 
humored George, who replied, sneeringly— 

“OQ, yes, Molly, let’s go!” 

“Go to the d—1,” said William. 

“OQ, you will, will you? Well, [ think it’s 
likely,” and George laughed immoderately, 
and called on Molly McClary for a second cup 
of coffee. 

“ Don’t give it to the fool,” said William. 

“Yes, Molly, do! you’re a pretty gal, and 
give me lots of sugar. Yes, I’ll swear youre 
the prettiest gal [ know,” and he drank off the 
whole cup; and, going to the sideloard, he 
drank something much stronger. sis 

. “Will you go, Molly?” asked William, 
again. 

“JT don’t know,” said she, looking at Wal- 
lace ; “ perhaps so.” | 

Wallace saw the glance, and said—“ I know 
what you think. You think [’ll tell father, 
and I will; so you had better look out.’ 

William arose, and, seizing the boy by the 
ear. was leading him toward a closet, when a 
loud ring at the door arrested him. 

Jemima returned presently, saying, itis 
poor-looking man, who wants to see your fa- 
ther ; and when I told him he was not athome, 
he said he would see you. And William drew 
his morning-gown around him, and walked 
slowly, and with an air of importance, to the 


oor. 

After a little, he returned, sayin ae Well, 
Molly, our going to the theatre is all in your 
eye now.” pens 

Molly made no reply, but looked inquiring- 
ly; and he added— 





“ Aunt Margaret is dead, and I suppose it 


won’t look well to go out between this and the 
funeral. I'd just assoon be whipped as go; but 
our folks had to be gone, just because they 
ought to have been at home, and George is too 
big a fool; so you and I will have to go, Mol- 


Soy 


“Why. they won’t have any carriages, and 
only an old poor hearse,” said Wallace. “| 
wouldn’t go. Moll can go alone—she belongs 
to poor folks.” 

“Yes, I am poor,” said Molly; “ but I would 
rather be poor and have common sense, than 
be what some folk are and have all the money 
in the world.” 

“Who is dead?” asked Jemima, presenting 
herself at the door; and, on being told, she 
said—“ Poor thing, she is better off—out of 
her misery at last.” 

And affairs went on as before till the next 
morning, when at nine o’clock William pre- 
sented himself in an open buggy, in which was 
harnessed a very gay, fast-trotting horse. He 
was dressed, as he always was, with the most 
elaborate care. Poor Molly had a less expen- 
sive wardrobe, but she did the best she could, 
saying to William, as he handed her in—“I 
like $2 seo folks look well at a funeral, don’t 
you?’ 





“Eh! you’ve got on mother’s old black silk 
dress, made over,” called Wallace, peering 
from the parlor window, where he was slyly 
watching. 4 

A sudden crack of the whip, which nearly 
threw Molly from her seat, and they were 
gone, William asseverating, with many an ex- 
pletive, that he would get her better dress, 
gloves, &c., himself, if the old man, as he called 
his father, didn’t. 

The poor girl had fancied till now that she 
looked pretty well, and was so vexed that she 
had thought so, and so mortified that she had 
implied satisfaction with herself, that the tears, 
in spite of winking fast and looking the other 
way, forced themselves through, and dropped 
silently in her lap. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
OREGON. 

The following is given as the official con- 
struction of the Oregon Land Bill, in the Ore- 
gon Spectator of June 27th: 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE LAND LAW. 

1. The law requires proof, by two or more 
disinterested witnesses, that the settler “has re- 
sided upon and cultivated the land for four con- 
secutive years,” and that “the donation shall 
embracé the land actually occupied and culti- 
vated by the settler thereon.” 

2. The land claimed for a donation must be 
in one body, and in a compact form; the wife’s 
portion must be a part of the original claim, or 
adjoining to it. 

3. A single man will be allowed to embrace 
in his original claim enough for his wife, 
should he get one; but can only hold the por- 
tion he would be entitled to, if not married in 
the time specified by the act. 

4. A settler who is not married on or before 
the first day of December, 1851, or within one 
year after arriving in said Territory, can only 
holdea single man’s portion. If married after, 
the wife is not entitled to a donation of land. 

5. If-an emigrant’s wife dies on the way, or 
in Oregon, before a claim is taken, he is only 
entitled to a single man’s donation, unless he 
marries again within the time specified by the 
act. 

6. In case a settler’s wife dies, he marrying 
again, the wife’s portion of the claim should 
go to the heirs of the first wife. 

7. In case a settler dies before the notifica- 
tion is made, leaving a widow, she marrying 
again before the ist of December, 1851, or 
within one year after the arrival of her second 
husband in Oregon, will be entitled to half of 
the first husband’s claim in her own right, or 
she may abandon it, and hold half of the sec- 
ond husband’s claim, if he had not been mar- 
ried before. 

8. If a settler’s wife died, and he marries 
again before the 1st of December, 1851, or 
within one year after his arrival in Oregon, the 
second wife is entitled toa donation, but it must 
be adjoining her husband’s claim. — 

9. If a settler’s wife dies, and he marries the 
widow of another settler, the deceased wife’s 
portion will go to his heirs. 

10. If an emigrant dies on the way to Ore- 
gon, leaving a widow, she arriving in Oregon 
prior to the Ist of December, 1851, can have a 
donation of 320 acres of land, by complying 
with the law, “residing upon and cultivating 
the same for four consecutive years.” 

11. In cases where a married man has not 
included within his claim as much as he and 
his wife are entitled to, the claim will be equal- 
ly divided between them. 

12. To secure a donation to children, the 
claim must be legally taken, that is, “resided 
upon and cultivated,” by the parents of the 
children before their death. 

13. An alien who was a resident of Oregon 
Territory previous to the ist of December, 
1850, should declare his intention according to 
law to become a citizen of the United States, 
previous to the ist of December, 1851, to en- 
title him to a donation of land. ~ 


NEGRO MERCHANTS IN AFRICA. 


The following is an interesting sketch of the 
manner in which trade is carried on between 
European ships and the negroes of the African 
coast. It is from J. Smith’s “Trade and Travels 
in Western Africa.” The author represents 
himself as having made several voyages in the 
double capacity of surgeon and trading captain 
for one of the first merchants in England. 

“ The Guinea Credit System.—Few things as- 
tonish a white man so much on a first visit to 
this place, on a trading expedition, as the amount 
of goods solicited by and intrusted to this 
people. With the utmost confidence, a fellow 
nearly naked will ask you for three or four or 
even five thousand pounds worth of goods on 
credit, and individuals are often trusted to that 
amount. I[ have trusted more than one man 
goods, the returns of which were worth between 
two and three thousand pounds. Not one in 
ton. however, that asks for trust, is worthy of 
credit to the amount of so many farthings. 
Some few of the chiefs are really splendid mer- 
chants. Hard in making their bargains, but 
strict in their payments, they approach very 
near in their commercial transactions to their 
brethren of Europe and the civilized parts of 
Asia and America. And they go about their 
business in a business-like manner. ‘Capt. A 
or B,” a chief will say, ‘I want some trust. If 
you know that in the commercial sense of the 
word yourcustomer is a good man, you will per- 
haps ask him when he means to pay you for 
any goods he may purchase, and what are his 
resources ; and he is sure to preface anything 
he may have to say by asking, if he has not a 
good head, and knows how to turn any goods 
with which you may intrust him to good 
account ; and if he has not a good name among 
white men, and if he does not always meet his 
payments. 

“Having admitted all that he says of himself 
to be true, he will inform you that he has so 
many canoes and so many slaves to man them, 

that he has several clever slaves to take com- 
mand of the canoes and trade the goods in the 
interior, and that the only thing he wants is 
money (goods) to send to market. Trusting to 
any great amount, or even at all, depends en- 
tirely upon circumstances. If a trader have a 
pra & name and a large house, that is, numerous 
wives and slaves—pretty good criteria of his 
wealth—he may be trusted. But some of the 
young aspirants to commercial fame may as 
safely be trusted as great chiefs. To acquire 
wealth, he knows he must cultivate a good 

name, which makes him attentive to business 
and prompt in his payments. These men are 

easier to treat with than the wealthier mer- 

chants. * * When you have sold all the 

goods that remained after giving trust, you send 

ps th lofty masts of the ship, that were lowered 

after mooring, as a signal that you have done 

trading, and are now waiting for the returns 

for your trust; and this is the time that your 

real trouble commences. ‘ 

“ Some of the people that made such splendid 

promises of trading with you when you first en- 
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never been near your ship 

wake trussed, but have been trading 
~~) on beat money terms with 
ee bis is exCtgdingly vexatious ; by 

Riving Credit, y rhaps!®8e a good customer, 
and run the risk of losing your goods into the 
bargain, or at least being put to great trouble 
and anxiety; and if you do not give credit, the 
reat merchants will do no business with you. 
‘our best friends now leave off trading with 
other ships, and Send you the oil as it comes 
down from Ebo, Quaw, &e. If any to whom 
you have given trust be trading with other ships 
with your goods, in order to turn the capital 
over as often as possible, or their canoes have 
been detained at the various oil markets, the 
work of dunning commences in earnest, and to 
convince them that you are really in earnest, 
you perhaps visit them three times a day ; your 
errand, if not always alluded to, is perfectly un- 
derstood. If they promise to pay you on a cer- 
tain day, you may generally depend upon them.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BILLS. 
This is the time for renewing subscriptions. 
Look out for Bills. A large number of sub- 
scribers will receive bills in their papers this 
week. In their hurry to read Mrs. Stowe’s 
story, they must not let them slip out and be 
lost. 


-——»————_-— 


Uncre Tom’s Casin.—Our subscribers in 
renewing their subscriptions are unanimous 
in their praise of this admirable production. 
They are not anxious to see it closed very soon. 
“We hope,” says one, “she will not be ina 
hurry to finish it;” and another prays that she 
may keep it going all the winter.” 

TERMS. 

In our Circular, week before last, we stated 
the terms of the Eva for the next volume. The 
modification made is confined to clubs. We 
have endeavored to make our terms just, equa!, 
and easy. Here they are—please look at them 
carefully : 

Single copy, one year - : - $2 


Three copies, one year - ” - 5 
Five copies,one year - ~- - 8 
Ten copies, one year - * - 15 
Single copy, six months ” =o 

8 


Ten copies, six months - . - 
Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the commission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for szx months ; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded, by mail, at our risk, 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 

It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 


HORRIBLE CATASTROPHE IN NEW YORK. 


The newspapers are filled with the details of 
a horrible catastrophe which took place in 
New York last Thursday afternoon. The 
scene of the tragedy was Ward School num- 
ber 26, in Greenwich avenue. The Intelli- 
gencer publishes the following account from a 


teacher: 
Tuurspay Eventne, November 20, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprtors: I take an opportunity to 
give you a few facts in regard to the sad and 
fatal calamity which occurred this afternoon 
at Ward School 26, situated in Greenwich 
avenue, at the head of Charles street. The 
accident happened at about two o'clock, and 
the circumstances are as follows: 

There were at the time about eighteen hun- 
dred children in the three departments. The 
Principal of the female department, while 
engaged in teaching, suddenly fell prostrate 
in a tainting fit. The young ladies were much 
excited and alarmed, and ‘gave utterance to 
their fears in shrieks and cries, and many of 
them rushed into the adjoining apartments. 

The children of the three departments, hear- 
ing these screams, and supposing the building 
was on fire, became so much excited that the 
teachers lost all control over them, and then a 
general rush was made for the door. The 
children of the primary department filled the 
first flight of stairs and the entry below so 
closely that the doors, which opened inward, 
could not be opened. The children of the 
female department, rushing out, were soon 
checked by the jam below, and the stairs were 
so crowded that the railing gave way for two 
flights, and the children upon them were pre- 
cipitated upon the heads of those below, some 
of them falling fifteen feet. The scene which 
ensued is beyond all description. The children 
were piled indiscriminately, in an area of 
about ten feet, to the height of nearly as many 
feet more, where many were suffocated or 
otherwise killed. The boys from the male 
department rushed down the back stairs, and 
were stopped by a door, which, like those in 
front, opened inward, and the back stairs pre- 
sented a scene similar to that in the front 
entry, and one or two were fatally injured 
here. Many boys leaped from the windows— 
some of them from the second story. The 
bells were rung, and the streets in front were 
soon filled with distracted parents, and the 
excitement in and around the building was 
immense. The whole and sole cause of this 
melancholy casualty was simply the fainting 
of the teacher and the cries and shrieks of the 
members of her class, which were mistaken by 
the other scholars in the building as an alarm 
of tire, and which so suddenly filled them with 
fear that the teachers lost all control over 
them, and could not prevent the rush to the 
doors. A TEACHER IN THE BuILpine. 


The number killed is ascertained to be about 
fifty, the number wounded nearly the same. 
The case naturally excites the profoundest 
grief in New York, and is the subject of various 
comment in the papers. 

The building is said to be a commodious 
one of four stories, and at the time of the ac- 
cident there were eighteen hundred and fifty 
children in its several departments. The 
staircases were so constructed, that should the 
banisters break, or a child fall, fatal injury 
was almost inevitable. The doors, too, opened 
inwards, so as to prevent egress in a sudden 
rush. 

It is easy enough to preach to children upon 

the absurdity and danger ofa panic, and the duty 
of having faith in God in the hour of peril, but 
it is madness to expect more from them than 
from grown persons. An assemblage of near two 
thousand men and women, under similar cir- 
cumstances, might have been seized with panic, 
and the consequences might have been still 
more dreadful. The duty of all builders of 
edifices designed to contain large numbers of 
human beings, is, to make them safe, under all 
circumstances—to construct them so that even 
in ease of a panic, and an instant rush, fatal 
consequences may be prevented. 

No school-house should contain more than 
three stories, and the stairways should be nu- 
merous enough, their banisters strong enough, 
doors of width and arrangement adapted to 
allow all the rooms to be evacuated rapidly, 
easily, and safely. We should have been yery 
unwilling to have a child of ours shut up in the 
fourth story of a building, with such a staircase 
as that of this Greenwich street school- 
and with nearly two thousand children within 
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pies les than a hundred feet square. Such a 
mass of children should never be shut up for 
six or sven hours a day within so narrow a 
space, tnder any circumstances. We hope this 
terrible calamity may lead the managers of 
publie sshools, in the erection of school-houses, 
to secur’ plenty of room, with a view to a larger 
area and less height, and to make provision 
for the safety of scholars in every emergency 
whatsoever. ace 


THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE- FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


The example of free institutions set by this 
country, has on the whole been on the side of 
liberty. This is more than can be said of the 
action of cur People and Government. 

We have been too much engaged with our 
own interests—been too indifferent to the 
cause of Free Principles abroad. Foreign 
tourists among us have received their most 
unfavorable impressions of the workings of 
republican institutions from Americans, fond of 
exaggerating the defects of their own political 
system, and of expressing distrust of the People. 
American travellers or sojourners in Europe, 
fearful of being thought provincial, or ashamed 
of the simplicity of Republicanism, or capti- 
vated by the splendors of Royalty, have proved 
the worst enemies of freedom, by tacitly or 
openly sanctioning denunciation of their insti- 
tutions, or joining with absolutists in their 
denial of the capacity of the People to govern 
themselves. The New York Tribune lately 
contained an article on the subject, confirming 
by personal testimony, what letters from our 
countrymen abroad had already revealed to us— 
the want of fidelity among them to their own 
country and the cause of self-government with 
which it was identified. 

And what encouragement can the masses in 
Europe draw from the temper of a large por- 
tion of the American press? An outburst 
of indignation among them against oppression 
is the signal to some of our contemporaries for 
long homilies upon the horrors of anarchy 
and the necessity of order. Louis Philippe 
found supporters, the People who dethroned 
him, stanch opponents, in a large class of Amer- 
ican editors ; and the cause of Hungary, a cause 
as just as that of the United Colonies when 
they declared independence of Great Britain, 
has been traduced by no foes more grossly 
than by the North American Review and the 
New York Courier and Enquirer. America 
has its Conservatives as well as Europe. Men 
who go for things as they are, and support 
abuses, for fear of change, are confined to no 
country. Under a Despotism they are the 
advocates of its extremest pretensions; under a 
Constitutional Monarchy, unscrupulous sup- 
porters of the Prerogative; in a Republic, bitter 
opponents of all reform, designed to retrench 
the powers of Government or guard the rights 
of the People. An American Conservative 
would be in Europe the eulogist of Nicholas or 
disciple of Metternich. He is for Republican 
Institutions in this country, simply because they 
are, and not because he thinks them best. 
Could a Monarchy and an Aristocracy be 
established here without the risk of civil strife 
or disorder, he would trample republicanism 
under foot. 

From this class of Americans, European reyo- 
lutionists haye nothing to hope. With it origi- 
nates the dogma that the People of Europe are 
not qualified for freedom, and that the success 
of republicanism in our country depends upon 
our peculiar circumstances, not upon our char- 
acter and capacities. To this class belong 
those letter-writers and editors, who greedily 
eredit and circulate injurious reports of the 
purposes and movements of revolutionists 
abroad, and invent cunning apologies for the 
arbitrary acts of Tyrants; who are forever ap- 
pealing to disastrous experiments in self-goy- 
ernment, asarguments against the Principle, and 
exaggerating the excesses of popular indigna- 
tion, provoked by Oppression, with a view to 
excite prejudice against the People, and shield 
Oppression from reprobation. To this class are 
to be credited the late attempts to depreciate 
the character of Kossuth, and turn Popular 
Opinion against him, and the efforts now in 
progress to prevent the American People from 
granting sympathy and aid to the Popular 
Cause in Europe, and to indoctrinate them into 
the notion, that their sole duty is to attend to 
their own concerns, and let their fellow men, 
not so highly favored as themselves, go to the 


devil. 
A certain man went down from Jerusalem 


to Jericho, and fell among thieves. They 
robbed him, wounded him, and left him for 
dead. Soon a priest tame along, saw him, 
and passed by on the other side. A Levite 
followed—looked at him, and passed by on 
the other side. They were genuine conserva- 
tives—were in favor of minding their own busi- 
ness — believed in strict neutrality —had no 
idea of involving themselves in other people’s 
quarrels—the poor fellow, it is true, had been 
robbed and nearly killed, but what of that? 
they might fare just as badly, should they at- 
tempt to interfere—and what, then, would be- 
come of the service of the Lord and the sanc- 
tuary, of the sacred mission to which they were 
dedicated? “The great rule of conduct for 
us,” said they, “is to avoid entangling our 
peace and prosperity with other people’s 
concerns.” So they passed by on the other 
side, maintaining a high and holy neutrality. 
By and by, a certain Samaritan, one of your 
busybodies and universal sympathizers, tinc- 
tured with extreme notions of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, came where the poor fellow lay, 
and when he saw him, he had compassion on 
him, and went to him and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him 
on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him; and we doubt not, so 
far forgot the dictates ef a wise neutrality, as 
to indulge in a few execrations of the villains 
who had committed the outrage. 

It would be easy to point out who are the 
Priests and Levites in this country. 

Our Government has been no less delinquent. 
Its uniform action ought to have been on the 
side of the oppressed masses in Europe ; but 
it is the remark of a cotemporary that the 
American Republic, “by some means or other, 
is almost uniformly represented abroad in the 
character of a despot.” Perhaps this may be 
an exaggeration, but it cannot be denied that 
the Republicanism of the Union has not been 
fairly represented in Europe. Diplomatic ap- 
pointments have been bestowed as rewards for 
partisan services, without a paramount regard 
to fitness, or to fidelity to the great principles on 
which our institutions rest. In one case, pro-' 
tracted inebriation prevented the presentation 
of one of our Ministers to an important Eu- 
ropean Court. In another, an American Min- 
ister, who has been honored as the first to rec- 
ognise the French Republic, would probably 
have been the last but for a mistake. The 
New York Daily Times makes the following 
statement: 

“Mr. Rush, in recognising the Provisional 
Government of France, was only saved from a 
capital mistake by a capital mistake of others. 
The history of the affair is a chapter of acci- 
dents. The mistook an American gen- 
tleman, who had an occasion to wait upon the 


new Administration, on the 25th of February, 
for the American Minister, and announced, 
mistakenly, that the Republic had been recog- 
nised. The other resident Ministers, moved by 
the story, and unwilling to be far behind the 

ankee envoy, assembled and determined to 





its walls. The whole structure, it is said, occu- 


not yet adopted ; and it was only when the de- 
sign was announced to the American embassy 
that Mr. Rush plucked up courage to do whiat 
he ought and was supposed to have done in the 
first instance. Of course, the act had full offi- 
cial and popular sanction at home.” . 
Mr. Walsh was continued by the Govorn- 
ment, as one of our representatives at Paris, 
for years, while he was employing his pen, 
through the columns of conservative journals 
at home, in apologizing for Despotism, in vilify- 
ing Revolution, and in prejudicing the American 
Public against the Reformers of Europe. Mr. 
Cass, our Roman Chargé, was afraid to recog- 
nise the revolutionary Government of Rome, 
though a Government de facto, and thus shame- 
fully suffered an opportunity to slip, of doing 
vital service to the Cause of Republicanism. 
Had he acknowledged the triumvirate of Maz- 
zini in 1849, says the Times, “there is little 
doubt that the seven-hilled city would never 
have been profaned by the soldiery of the apos- 
tate Gaul or the iron heel of the Austrians.” 
Another specimen from the same paper : 

“ Edward Warrens was, until quite recently, 
American Consul at Trieste. His paper, The 
Austrian Lloyds, is the ministerial mint, whence 
all the coinage of falsehood which Kossuth and 
the Magyar race suffer under is copiously is- 
sued. His attacks are as inhuman as they are 
incessant ; his laudation of Schwarzenberg and 
his fellows fulsome ad nauseam. Another ripe 
specimen of an American representative.” 

The New York Evening Post a few days 
since made the following statement : 

“We have been permitted to see a private 
letter from a gentleman of intelligence and 
judgment, recently in oe % who, after ap- 
proving the remarks which have appeared in 
this paper touching the character and influ- 
ence of our diplomatic agents abroad, says, 
that ‘one of the most servile advocates of Aus- 
tria, and everything despotic, is our Consul at 
Vienna, Mr. Schwartz.’ “The writer adds, 
‘I met him two years ago, and heard him talk 
about the affairs in Europe, so that it made 
my blood boil. A few weeks ago a friend of 
mine, lately from Europe, who is a conserva- 
tive himself, told me that he happened one day 
to be in the same coupe of a railroad, with 
several gentlemen, among whom politics were 
discussed, when one of them delivered himself 
in such a strain, in defence of the Absolutists, 
that he became aroused with indignation, and 
a heated dispute followed. At the end of the 
journey, he found, to his utter surprise, that 
this iliberal person was the American Consul 
at Vienna.’ In another place, the writer con- 
tinues: ‘I have myself heard Mr. Schwartz 
denounce Kossuth as the vilest man extant, 
and defend Jellachich and Haynau, as men 
who deserved the respect of civilized Europe.’ 
“We have confidence in these representa- 
tions, because we know the writer, and we 
submit them, not to the State Department, 
where they might perhaps be a recommenda- 
tion to the Consul, but to the people, to be 
borne in mind at the proper time.” 
Remember, too, the infamous libeller of Kos- 
suth and of the European revolutionists, an- 
nounced lately as an “ American attaché in 
the Government service;” and Ex-Consul 
Owen, who, without a single effort, permitted 
forty American citizens to be shot, without any 
attempt to secure them a fair and deliberate 


trial. ‘ 
A few years ago we had a minister at Lon- 
don, who made himself known by no other act, 
than an apology for, or justification of, Ameri- 
can slavery. Have we forgotten, that still more 
recently, our foreign affairs were under the 
management of a man, who boldly sought the 
annexation of Texas for the express purpose of 
preventing the abolition of slavery in that 
country, and perpetuating its existence in this? 
And now, what do we see? The official an- 
nouncement of the appointment of Judge Shar- 
key of Mississippi, as Consul at Havana! 
Who is Judge Sharkey? The following arti- 
cle from the New York Evening Post will in- 
troduce him to our readers, and let them know 
how our republicanism is presented abroad : 
“With this Judge Sharkey there are many 
unpleasant associations in the public mind 
North. He was originally a secessionist. He 
has the reputation of having procured the pas- 
sage of a statute which practically forbad the 
emancipation of slaves within the State, thereby 
reversing the doctrine which theretofore pre- 
vailed in Mississippi, as well as in the other slave 
States, ‘once free, always free.’ 
“But worse than all this, was his unnatural 
conduct, as chief justice of the Court of Appeals, 
in the famous Brazealle case, which arose short- 
ly after the passage of the act to which we have 
referred, and the particulars of which we will 
recapitulate briefly. 
“A man of the name of Elisha Brazealle, a 
planter in Jefferson county, Mississippi, was 
attacked with a loathsome disease. During his 
illness, he was faithfully nursed by a mulatto 
slave, to whose assiduous attentions he felt that 
he owed his life. He was duly impressed b 
her devotion, and soon after his recovery too 
her to Ohio, and had her educated. She was 
very intelligent, and improved her advantages 
so rapidly, that when he visited her again he 
determined to marry her. Ht executed a deed 
for her emancipation, and had it recorded both 
in the States of Ohio and Mississippi, pursuant 
to the laws of Mississippi at that time—the infa- 
mous prohibitory statute to which we have refer- 
red, not having yet passed—and made her his 
wife. 
“Mr. Brazealle returned with her to Missis- 
sippi, and in process of time had a son. After 
a few years he sickened and died, leaving a will, 
in which, after reciting the deed of emancipa- 
tion, he declared his intention to ratify it, and 
devised all his property to this lad, acknowl- 
ofbing him in the will to be such. 
“Some poor and distant relations in North 
Carolina, whom he did not know, and for whom 
he did not care, hearing of his death, came on to 
Mississippi and claimed the property thus 
devised. They instituted a suit for its recovery, 
and the case (it is reported in Howard’s Missis- 
sippi Reports, 2 vol. p. 837) came before Judge 
Sharkey, our new Consul at Havana. He 
decided it, and in that decision declared the act 
of emancipation an offence ogainst morality, and 
pernicious and detestable as an oalistigls ; he 
set aside the will ; gave the property of Brazealle 
to his distant relations, condemned Brazealle’s 
son and his wife, that son’s mother, again to 
bondage, and made them the slaves of these 
North Carolina kinsmen, as part of the assets 
of the estate. 
“We quote the following extracts from the 
Judge’s opinion: 
“<The state of the case shows conclusively 
that the contract had origin in an offence 
against morality, pernicious and detestable as 
anexample. But above all, it seems to have 
been planned and executed with a fixed design 
to evade the rigor of the laws of this State. 
“¢The acts of the partyin going to Ohio with 
the slaves, and there executing the deed, and 
his immediate return with them to this State 
point with unerring certainty to his purpose and 
object. The laws of this State cannot be thus 
defrauded of their operation by one of her own 
citizens. * * * The consequence is, that 
the negroes, John Monroe (this was the slave 
name of Brazealle’s son) and his mother are 
atill slaves, and a part of the estate of Elisha 
Brazealle. * * John Monroe, being a slave, 
cannot take the property as devised ; and I ap- 
Her gay it is asi dear that it cannot be 
eld in trust for him.” 

In our last number, we condemned both the 
policy of neutrality and that of armed inter- 
ference, and avowed ourselves in favor of in- 
terference in the affairs of the world, by all 
peaceful means, where liberty was to be ad- 
vanced or despotism hindered. In this number, 
we have shown that, notwithstanding our ex- 
ample on the whole has been on the side of 
liberty abroad, the action of the People and of 
the Government, has been too often against it. 
How shall our example, and the action of both 
People and Government, be made to aid pow- 
erfully, though peacefully, the cause of freedom 
throughout the world ? 


This question will be the subject of another 
article, 


The members of the editorial fraternity of 
New York held a meeting to devise a suitable 
welcome on their part to the ex-editor as well 
as ex-Governor of Hungary, the illustrious 











adage the polly, which, in fact, Mr. Rush had 


Kossuth. 


For tke National Era. 
DIATH-SONG. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Friend, if thyre be any near, 

Is the blessel summer here? 

Is’t the full moon, is’t the flowers, 
Make so bright, 80 sweet the hours? 
Is’t the wind from cowslip beds, 
That such fragrance o’er me sheds ? 


O my kindred, do not weep ; 
Never fell so sweet @ sleep 

Over mortal pyes—at night, 

All the hills with snow were white, 
And the tempest moaning drear, 
But I wake, with summer here. 


. Haste, and take my parting hand! 
We are pushing from the land, 
And adown a lovely stream 
Gently floating—is’t @ dream ? 
For the oarsman near me sings, 
Keeping time with snowy wings. 


On the dim shore, within hail, 

I can see a reaper pale, 

With his bosom full of sheaves— 
Many aro the stocks he leaves, 
Fair and ripe enough to bind— 
Pallid reaper, art thou blind? 


Strangor, with the wings of snow, 
Singing by me as we row, 

Tell my dear ones on the shore, 
T have need of them no more; 
Weeping will not let them see 
That an ang»! goes with me. 


a 





TREASON IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is remarkable that the city, founded by 
William Penn, the impersonation of peace and 
non-resistancg should have become pre-eminent 
for its atrocioss disregard of human life. In 
no American tity are there so many riots and 
murders, in proportion to the population, as in 
Philadelphia. | It is remarkable that the State, 
settled by William Penn, the Quaker, should 
have marked its career by more trials and con- 
victions for tresson than any other State. From 
extreme oppostion to the shedding of blood, its 
inhabitants sean to have rushed to extreme 
bloodthirstines:. It seems to be their highest 
ambition to signalize their apostacy from the 
principles and spirit of the first settlers, and 
as they were distinguished for their peculiar 
regard for hunan life, to make themselves no 
less distinguished for their utter contempt for it. 

In no other State could the Christiana dis- 
turbance have been magnified into treason ; in 
no other State could you have empannelled a 
grand jury teckless enough to indict forty 
American citizns for high treason, guiltless no- 
toriously of having meditated any design for 
the overthrow of the Government, or of having 
put it in the slightest jeopardy. 

Richard Rush mourns over the fact that his 
State is the only one in which treason has re- 
peatedly been attempted against the United 
States. The real cause of mourning is, that the 
State should have been disgraced by treason 
trials and treason convictions for offences, which 
amounted to no more than misdemeanors—that 
it should have sought, time and again, to inflict 
a penalty so revolting to the public sentiment 
of the country that the Federal Executive was 
constrained to interpose its pardoning power to 
baffle her bloody-mindedness. 

It was in Philadelphia that the abominable 
doctrines of constructive treason were first 
broached in this country; and it is not won- 
derful that from that time to the date of Judge 
Kane’s charge, attempts to establish these 
loathsome doctrines have been confined to that 
city. Such attempts in any other city. in any 
other State, would have received no countenance. 

The grand jury of Philadelphia, in giving an 
account of their labors, sermonize sanctimoni- 
ously on the cause of order, and are eool enough 
to volunteer a lecture on morals to the Ameri- 
can people generally. They carry their zeal 
against the Christiana offenders so far as to 
attempt to prejudice public sentiment by confi- 
dently assuming their criminality as traitors, 
We copy the portion of their presentment re- 
lating to this matter, with their names, that the 
country may know who these humane gentle- 
men are, and posterity award them due honors. 

“About the period when the grand jury 
were terminating their labors, a great public 
outrage occurred in the neighboring county, 
involving in its consequences the grave crimes 
of murder and treason. Their attention being 
drawn to the subject by the very able and in- 
teresting charge of the district judge, the Hon. 
John K. Kane, they entered into its careful 
and dispassionate investigation. Their labors 
have resulted in the finding of indictments 
against thirty persons for the crime of high 
treason against the Government of the United 
States, and other indictments for minor offences 
arising out of the same transaction. 

“ Although the grand jury have felt no hesita- 
tion in performing the duty imposed on them 
by the law of the United States, in presenting 
these serious accusations for trial, yet we can- 
not but profoundly regret the necessity which 
has led to it. Ata period like the present in 
the history of the Republic, when under the 
mild influence of a National Constitution, pred- 
icated on the principles of recognising, re- 
specting, and vindicating the rights and institu- 
tions of every member of the Confederacy, our 
country has gone on increasing in greatness, 
prosperity, and happiness, it is painful to the 
heart of the patriot that such an outrage upon 
the dignity of the nation and its laws should 
have been perpetrated as that which has led 
to the indictments found by us. It is to be 
feared that the immediate actors in this drama 
of blood have, if not directly stimulated, been 
encouraged by those from whose social and 
public position, and intellectual culture, better 
things might have been anticipated. 

“Fyrom such sources we should expect to be 
taught that obedience to the laws of the United 
States, enacted by the constitutional authori- 
ties, was the first of obligations imposed on an 
American citizen; and that any other resist- 
ance to them than the constitutional resistance, 
by a change of law-givers, was among the politi- 
cal heresies most to be repudiated by an Ameri- 
can patriot. It is, however, to be ardently 
hoped that the bloody tragedy of Christiana 
may have a wholesome and abiding influence 
en our future national career; that it may 
impart moderation to political zealots ; impress 
a lasting lesson of the necessity of obedience 
to the public laws while they remain unrepeal- 
ed on the statute-book ; and manifest that there 
is but one true remedy for grievances, real or 
supposed, under which the nation may suffer— 
the remedy prescribed by the Constitution. 

“The grand jury cannot bring to a close this 
presentment without testifying their high ap- 

reciation of the professional efforts of the 
Tnited States District Attorney, John W. Ash- 
mead, Esq., who, by his great energy and abili- 
ty in the discharge of the duties of a laborious 
term, has materially facilitated the labors of 
the grand jury, and rendered most important 
services to the Gevernment. 

Tuomas B. Fiorence, Foreman. 

Samuel Castor, Adam Mintzer, 

Walter Dewees, Simon Mudge, 

John H. Diehl, Isaac Myer, 

John Dolby, George C. Rickards, 


A. L. Gerhart, C. Stockton, 

N. L. Keyser, Andrew Scott 

I. Lamplugh, Ambrose J. White, 
Charles T. Long, G. B. Wilstach, 


William G. Ments, Alan Wood. 
Benjamin Mifflin, 
Attest: Joun H. Drent, Secretary.” 

Levying war, according to Chief Justice 
Mansfield, means, “bringing in or raising an 
army.” To constitute treason, there must be 
general resistance to a law, with the intention 
of suverting the law-making power. Some of 
the Christiana offenders, indicted for treason, 
resisted the action of a particular law, in a par- 
ticular instance, without military array, or any 
design to defy the authority of the Government. 
Some were merely present, looking on, but 
taking no partin the affair. Some simply gave 
information in advance to the fugitives at- 
tempted to be arrested, of thé movement to cap- 


for “levying war”—for treason, according to 
the United States Constitution, “shall consist 
ONLY in levying war,” or adhering to the ene- 
mies of the United States, giving them aid and 
comfort. In the face of all this, the grand jury 
announces that it “felt “no hesitation” in 
framing these indictments. By this bold an- 
nouncement the public is to be impressed with 
the idea that the proof of treason is conclu- 
sive—not the slightest doubt can be harbored 
of the prisoners’ guilt! We should expect more 
justice from a Spanish military commission than 
from such a grand jury. 

It is almost impossible to convince people 
that these thirty American citizens are in 
any danger. They cannot bring themselves 
to believe that, in a time of profound peace 
and security, under a Government, which 
from the date of its organization has neyer 
been seriously threatened by insurrection, and 
for a quarter of a century past has exer- 
cised an authority uninterrupted, peaceful, in- 
vincible, forty American citizens can be con- 
victed of treason, hung for “levying war” 
against the United States. The possibility of 
such an enormity transcends their conception. 
And yet, we tell them that there is danger— 
danger that the United States may be disgraced 
by an act which, if committed by England, would 
call down upon her head the curses of an in- 
censed world. 

First, we have instructions, (we are bound to 
believe from the Federal Administration) to 
proceed against these unfortunate citizens as 
traitors: next, an claborate charge from a 
United States Judge, magnifying the offence, 
and urging the old English doctrine of construc- 
tive treason: next, the powerful efforts of a 
United States Prosecuting Attorney, framing 
bill upon bill, so as to cut off all chance of es- 
cape for the prisoners: then, indictments for 
Treason, with an adroit attempt on the part of 
the Grand Jury to prepossess the public mind 
with an impression of the correctness of their 
presentment: then, commendations of the fidelity 
of the District Attorney by the Grand Jury, and 
of the fidelity of the Grand Jury, by the Judge; 
and finally, an order from the Court to forward 
a copy of the Presentment to the President of 
the United States, that he may see how faith- 
fully his instructions have been complied with. 
And now, we learn that the State Attorney 
of Maryland is to be allowed to appear as the 
leading counsel of the prosecution ! 

Does all this look as if there were no danger, 
no serious intent to convict and hang these men 
for Treason ? 

This is not all. We must have distinguished 
jurors to try the case, so that their verdict, be- 
ing sustained by high character, need not be 
interfered with by the Pardoning Power. 

The following paragraph from the National 
Intelligencer announces some of them. 

“The Jurors summoned to try the treason 
cases in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
embrace some distinguished personages. Among 
them are Simon Cameron, General Patterson, 
Judge Palmer, and Judge Richards, of Berks 
county, and no less than four ex-members of 
Congress—James Horne, George W. Toland, 
Abraham Mellvaine, and Edward Davies, of 
Lancaster county. In addition to the above, 
there are Joseph D. Brown, Samuel Breck, Ca- 
leb Cope, Lawrence Lewis, Charles Massey, 
Frederick Fraley, William Platt, and George 
W. Toland, from among the merchants. The 
whole number summoned is 116.” 

Judges, Generals, ex-Senators, ex-Representa- 
tives, and Merchants! God help the poor pris- 
oners! We have nothing to say against these 
distinguished personages, personally, but were 
we on trial for a capital offence, we should pre- 
fer a jury of twelve plain, honest, humble men, 
without political responsibilities or aspirations, 
without pride of opinion or station. Especially 
were we on trial for a capital offence, where 
political considerations were involved, should 
we shrink from being placed at the mercy of 
men, naturally biased by political or pecuni- 
ary relations against us. It seems to us that 
the Marshal, in summoning jurors, has taken 
good care to assure the Slave Power, that if 
stern Justice will allow its demands to be com- 
plied with, it shall not be disappointed. 

Meantime the Court and Jury are informed 
that the whole South is watching the proceed- 
ings—that upon their action will depend to a 
great extent the stability of the Union—that 
the blood of the guilty must flow, if they 
would expect to allay excitement among slaye- 
holders. “Last week,” says the Louisville 
Journal, “we heard a citizen of one of the 
extreme Southern States, a very intelligent 
man and a member of the Union party, say 
that much depends in the South upon the results 
of the pending trials at the North of the persons 
engaged in the late rescue of a fugitive slave 
from the hands of the legal authorities. He 
said that if the persons indicted fail to be con- 
victed and punished, the feeling at the South in 
favor of separation from the North will be 
greatly deepened and extended ,- that in fact the 
people of the South will conclude that the sooner 
they are separated from the North the better.” 


The Milton (N. C.) Chronicle, a newspaper 
of the Constitutional Union party, edited by a 
postmaster, in an editorial of October 30th, 
says: 

“Tt is evident that unless the Christiana and 
Syracuse traitors are hung, the Compromise will 
be a mere rope of sand in the eye of the free 
States—they will respect the Compromise so far 
only as it may sutt their convenience or pleasure. 
And if this be the case, the South will deserve 
degradation and infamy if she submits to the 
Compromise. Is it, however, likely to be the 
case?’ We can tell better when the trattors of 
Christiana and Syracuse shall have been dis- 
posed of. If they are made to ‘dance’ between 
heaven and earth, it will not be the case—the 
free States will probably respect the law. But 
if, as is feared, a jury cannot be had in favor of 
convicting them of treason—the case will be 
different, and the law may as well be burnt up. 
In the latter event, what should be the duty of 
the South? Secede? Yes! unless the law be 
altered so as to make the free States responsi- 
ble for fugitives whenever found within their 
limits, and unless, being held responsible, each 
State pays up promptly for the fugitives it is 
found to harbor.” 

Such are the influences brought to bear to 
secure the conviction and hanging of thirty 
American citizens. Who does not see that this 
infernal doctrine of constructive treason is to 
be used for the purpose of bolstering up the 
pretensions of the Slave Power? If it can 
bring its enemies to the gallows on a false 
pretence, on a lying prosecution, it calculates 
fondly upon perpetual security. 

Will the Liberty-loving people of our coun- 
try continue insensible to these bold attempts 
to institute a reign of blood on American soil ? 
We are are no advocates of Disorder. We are 
a law-abiding citizen. In this country, where 
bad laws are the subjects of free discussion, 
and the citizen may use all his efforts for their 
repeal, by constitutional methods, forcible re- 
sistance to law is indefensible, unless the object 
be revolution—and the necessity of that is to 
be determined on principles laid down in our 
Declaration of Independence. But while we 
advocate obedience to law, we protest against 
its perversion ; nor shall we permit our respect 
for the Bench to check our denunciations of 
unconstitutional and wicked attempts to smug- 
gle into this Republlc, under the forms of ju- 
dicial decisions, the abominations of old Eng- 
lish Courts, that lived and moved and had 
their being in the breath of royal tyrants. 
Try the Christiana offenders for a misdemea- 
nor, a riot, and, if found guilty, inflict the 
legal penalty. But to indict them for treason, 





ture them. All these are indicted for treason, 


is murderous; to hang them for treason, will 





be murder outright, and it will give evidence 
of such corruption in our social and political 
system, as must arouse the spirit of revolution 
among all enlightened and determined friends 
of freedom. 


NOMINATION FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Republican, the efficient 
organ of the anti-slavery party in Connecticut, 
has an excellent article on the general aspects of 
the political world, in the course of which the 
editor suggests the nomination of Hale and 
Clay as candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency—a ticket which would represent 
North and South, East and West. 

“All over the country,” it says, “the signs 
are hopeful. The friends of freedom and gen- 
ume Democracy were never in so good a posi- 
tion to combine for a powerful movement against 
such Presidential platforms and candidates as the 
desperate slave power may dictate to the Hunker 
and Silver Gray managers of the old parties. 
Friends, what do you think of such u ticket as 
this ? for President, John P. Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire—for Vice President, Cassius M. Clay, of 
Kentucky. 

“We do not nominate this ticket ; but this, 
or some such ticket, can be nominated, when the 
time arrives. And it would be earnestly sup- 

orted, in several of the slave States, as well as 
in the free States. As matters now stand, the 
vote for this ticket would sorely amaze the old 
stagers. Against such Presidential tickets as 
will probably be put forward by the pro-slavery 
management of the old parties, it would be 
powerfully supported in New York, and those 
acquainted with the state of parties in Ohio 
say it would triumph in that State. The next 
Presidential canvass will furnish some very 
rofitable lessons to those whose faith in party 

rill is stronger than their faith in principles 
and the people.” 





oe 


RACES OF MEN—CELTS, SAXONS, &c. 


Archbishop Hughes lately delivered a lec- 
ture in New York, in which he took occasion 
to ridicule the declamation about the wonder- 
ful virtues and energies of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and to show that Anglo-Saxons were re- 
ally the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
to other races. He, and the Celtic race to 
which he belongs, seem disposed to enter the 
lists with Anglo-Saxondom, and contend that 
they have at least as much to do with the re- 
markable dovelopment of this country as any 
other People. 

We attach little importance to this question 
about races, not so much certainly as those 
sensitive gentlemen who called upon the Presi- 
dent to resent as an insult a jocularremark by 
Mr. Bulwer, concerning the sans-culottism of 
their Celtic ancestry, some centuries ago. It 
seems to us that Human Nature is pretty 
strongly marked in mankind generally. We 
do not know, or care to know, the precise rela- 
tive proportions of Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Nor- 
man, Teutonic, Indian, and Ethiopian elements 
that enter into the composition of that com- 
plex being, an American: all we know is, that 
he is neither English, Irish, German, Turk, 
African, nor Indian, but an American. “Celt” 
and “Saxon” have no significance in this 
country-—they are not elements here at all. 
We are not a mongrel People, not a confedera- 
tion of many races, as Mr. Corry styles us— 
we are not foreigners—we are one People, a 
homogeneous People, with one name, one lan- 
guage, one creed in politics, one political sys- 
tem. We are Americans; our language is 
American; our political creed is American : 
our Government is American. Foreigners are 
welcome to come among us, to share with us 
our lands, our language, our mission, our Goy- 
ernment—but to do this, they must become 
Americans. They may cling as they will to 
their national peculiarities, and their antipa- 
thies of race, but they cannot propagate them 
or even maintain them in this country—not 
that Law interposes to coerce assimilation, but 
because the same circumstances and institu- 
tions that have moulded the character of the 
natives, operate irresistibly upon them, and 
transform them, in spite of themselves, into 
Americans. 

But, if the question be asked, to what Peo- 
ple we are most nearly related, by our institu- 
tions, our language, our literature, our religion, 
our social usages and industrial pursuits, even 
Bishop Hughes, with all his antipathies of race, 
must reply, the English. The attempt to deny 
this would be foolish. Germany, Ireland, and 
France, have nothing to do, in fact, with the 
essential nature of our civilization, though two 
of these countries have contributed largely to 
the Labor that has developed the physical re- 
sources of this country. For this reason, while 
we give a cordial welcome to Irish and German 
Emigrants, they must not expect us to adopt 
their antipathies or peculiarities; nor, while 
sympathizing with the wrongs of the People of 
Ireland, are we to be poisoned with hatred of 
the English, with whom we are connected by 
more ties than any other People. Their Goy- 
ernment, oppressive as it is upon certain por- 
tions of its citizens, is still the freest Govern- 
‘ment, beyond all comparison, in Europe. It 
recognises habeas corpus, the jury trial, freedom 
of the press and of speech, the right of the 
People against unreasonable seizure, the liberty 
of conscience, and the experience of the last 
half century, has proved that it admits of in- 
definite reform ; while, there can be no doubt 
that, in the event of an organized conspiracy 
of the Absolute Monarchs of Europe to inter- 
fere by force to prevent the other States of Eu- 
rope from establishing such Governments as 
the People may demand, the English Govern- 
ment will be constrained by the English People 
to interpose its protest and its arms for their 
protection. It is this view of the position of 
England which must increas¢ the fraternal 
feelings between the United States and that 
country—for the American People must regard 
themselves as the natural allies of a People to 
whom the masses of Europe will appeal in the 


dark hour of their trial. 
We donot forget the aggressive march of 


British Power in India, or the wrongs inflicted 
by it upon Ireland. These are crimes for which 
it should humble itself in sackcloth and ashes ; 
but we remember, too, crimes of as deep a dye 
which lie at our own door. Our treatment of the 
American aborigines has been no more hu- 
mane than the treatment by England of the 
Orientals. The Government has been willing 
to deal humanely, but the People have frus- 
trated its policy. And surely, the enslavement 
of three millions of slaves, and maltreatment 
of the free colored population, are, to say the 
least, as atrocious as the oppression endured by 
Ireland : and yet, no one, we presume, will deny 
that our Republic is the freest and most highly 


civilized of all Republics. 
The speech of R. J. Walker at the South- 


ampton Banquet, in which he styled England 
the breakwater against the Oppression of the 
Old World, contains many just sentiments, to 
which the heart of the true American must re- 
&pond. The New York Tribune ridicules it, as 
Mac Sycophantic. and wonders if Mr. Walker 
had forgotten the villanous conduct of the 
British Government towards Ireland. Mr. 
Walker was present at a public banquet, given 
to an illustrious foreigner, by an English 
Mayor and Corporation, whose whole conduct 
has shown them to be sincere friends of free- 
dom. Wasit a fit occasion for strangers to in- 
troduce a topic of domestic policy, and to read 
a lecture to their host upon the bad manage- 
ment of his household? There is a time for 
everything ; the time to enact the censor is not 
a festive occasion, where good sense and good 
taste alike dictate the exclusion of discordant 
or painful questions. 








————— 
TS 


What he said about England’s Position iy 
true. Let the grievances of portions of her 
population be what they may, hers is a Consti. 
tutional Government, securing personal free. 
dom, and must always be regarded as the nat- 
ural antagonist of the Absolute Governments 
of Europe. Could they crush her, they might 
calculate on more security against popular dis 
content, but she is impregnable against foreion 
foes, and the expression of Mr. Walker js os 
true as it is eloquent : 

“These islands were, from their remarkable 
insular position, a sort of breakwater of liberty 
between the Americans and Europeans, and 
the Americans felt that if the surges of Despot- 
ism were ever to break on their own Shores 
they must first overwhelm this country ) 


—o-____. 





A PROCLAMATION. 


Mayor’s Orricr, Crry or WasuInetox 

Whereas the Board of Aldermen and Board 
of Common Council of this city, on the 7th ult 
adopted the following preamble agd joint res. 
olution, to wit: : 
“ Joint resolution requesting the Mayor to set 

apart a day of general Thanksgiving. 

“Whereas we recognise with grateful hearts 
the mercies of a kind and beneficent Provi- 
dence, by which the blessings of life, healt) 
and every necessary comfort, have been he. 
stowed upon us, and feeling the solemn obliga- 


tion, as a Christian community. of returning 
. D 


our heartfelt thanks to the Supreme Ruler of 


the Universe for these inestimable ble 
Be it therefore 

“Resolved by the Board of Aldermen anid 
Board of Common Council of the City of Wash- 
ington, That the Mayor be and he is hereby 
requested to set apart for that purpose by 
public proclamation, the twenty-seventh ‘day 
of the —_ month, that we may unite with 
our fellow-citizens of this happy Union who 
have adopted that day for the purpose of offer. 
ing up their tributes of Praise and Thanks. 
giving to Almighty God.” 
‘ Now, in compliance with the above resoly. 
tion, I hereby designate Thursday, the twey. 
ty-seventh of the present month, as a day ‘of 
general Thanksgiving, to be observed and hon. 
ored in this city by the suspension of all secu- 
lar business, and by public worship. I also 
most respectfully recommend to the Pastors of 
the several churches, as highly appropriate to 
the purposes of the day, to take up publie eol- 
lections in aid of the suffering poor of our city 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunio 

set my hand and the seal of the city of 

Washington, this 22d of November 

A. D. 1851. 

Watrter Lenox, Mayor 


STATISTICS OF NEWSPAPERS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer has a 
correspondent in this place, who has furnished 
it with the following statistics of Washington 
newspapers : 

The National Intelligencer circulates 2,088 
daily papers, 4,620 tri-weekly, 2,322 weekly— 
total, 9,030. 

The Union, 900 daily, 2,250  tri-weekly, 
4,300 weekly—total, 7,450. . 

The Republic, 850 daily, 1,000 tri-weekly 
2,200 weekly—total, 4,050. 

The Southern Press, 212 daily, 2,142, tri- 
weekly and semi-weekly, 5,782, weekly—total, 
8,136. 

The National Era, 14,500 weekly. 

The truth-loving correypondent, aforesaid, 
mystifies the matter, by multiplying the num- 
ber of copies of the dailies and tri-weeklies and 
semi-weeklies, severally, by 6, 3, and 2, adding 
the results to the amount of the weekly circu- 
lation, and settmg down the whole as so many 
papers issued per week. Thus, he multiplies 
the Intelligencer’s daily circulation of 2,088. by 
6, and its tri-weekly of 4,620 by 3, making 
26,388, and then adds this to the 2,322 week- 
lies, making 28,710, as the amount of the 
weekly circulation of that paper, evidently de- 
siring to convey the impression that it has just so 
many subscribers; when he knows, and the 
figures show, that it has precisely 9,030 sub 
scribers. To make the matter worse, after he 
has marked down the circulation of the Intel. 
ligencer as “being 28,710 papers per week, 
he puts the circulation of the Era at “ 14.500 
papers per week,” omitting to state in his sta- 
tistics, that the Era has a weekly circulation 
alone; so that the figures which represent its 
circulation, exactly represent the number of its 
subscribers ! 

Suppose, in representing the circulation of 
the Era, we should multiply its weekly issues 
by the number of weeks there is in a month 
and say its circulation is about 60,000, what 
would be thought of our veracity ? 

The fact is now known and acknowledged 

on all hands, that the Era has a far larger 
number of subscribers than any paper in the 
District of Columbia—5,500 more than the /n- 
telligencer, which has existed here for half a 
century, and is an organ of one of the large 
parties of the nation; 7,000 more than the 
Union, the central organ of the National De- 
mocracy ; 6,500 more than the Southern Press, 
the central organ of the Southern Secessionists; 
and 10,500 more than the Republic, the organ 
of the Administration. 
It has been extending its circulation steadily, 
from the time it was started, averaging each 
year a larger list than the preceding one. It 
has grown, without any effort to fall in with 
the current of popular opinion, or any attempt 
to shape its course according to the dictation 
of party. It has never enjoyed the benefit of 
official patronage; never been favored with 
profitable jobs from Congress; never beet 
aided by the exertions of Administration off- 
cials; never yielded to the importunities 0! 
some of its friends to adopt the credit system, 
80 as to augment its list. It has rigidly ad- 
hered to the rule of payments in advance, 0W- 
ing no man anything, and suffering its patron's 
to owe it nothing. 

Of course, we are gratified with its succes, 
though not vain of it; for it furnishes no ev!- 
dence of peculiar tact or ability, but simply of 
the fact, that, in the judgment of a large por 
tion of the American people, of all parties, an 
independent, literary and political newspape?, 
an active opponent of slavery and an advocate 
of Human Rights in their broadest application, 
ought to be, and must be maintained at the 
seat of Government. 

Whether its claim to the printing of the 
Executive Departments shall be recognised 
or not, concerns the character of the Admini‘ 
tration more than it does our interests. ” 
circulation clearly entitles us to the printing: 
The opinion of the Attorney General, . 
Crittenden, if respected by the Departments 
decides the question in our favor. The Admin- 
istration claims as its distinguishing merit, tha! 
it stands prepared to enforce the law, North 
and South, without regard. to consequenc™ 
We shall soon see whether it is equally p 
pared to obey the law, without regard to cm 
sequences. Let it set an example of the virtue 
which it demands from the People. For 0° 
month our claim has been before it, and C 
mains yet undecided. Does it tolerate 
same delay of obedience to law on the part 0 
the citizen ? 

The correspondent of the New York C 
and Enquirer would adopt a summary ™ 
disposing of the subject ; for he holds that : 
continued publication” of the National at 
and Southern Press in this District, “the °°” 
‘and child of Union, lays them open to presente 
tion by the Grand Jury of the county, ® wd 
LIC NUISANCES.” j 

John Quincy Adams was once —, 
by General Waddy Thompson, with an indi¢ 
ment by the Grand Jury of the District, #? 
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Louis Napoleon is daily presenting the Paris 


press as a public nuisance. The American 
People presented Mr. Waddy Thompson, as 
anything but a wise man, and they have al- 
ready indicted Louis Napoleon, and not a free 
press, as a public nuisance. The insignifi- 
cance of the said correspondent will save him 
from a similar indictment. 

Meantime, as usual, we look for support and 
sympathy to those of our countrymen who rec- 
ognise the necessity of maintaining such a 
newspaper as the Era at the seat of Govern- 
ment, preferring their friendship to all the pat- 
ronage in the power of this or any other Ad- 
ministration. 





MARCH OF DESPOTISM. 


The Pope has lately effected an arrangement 
with the Spanish Government, by which all re- 
ligions but the Catholic are to be excluded from 
Spain, under severe penalties. He has already 
prohibited the Bible in Rome, and the Ameri- 
can chapel allowed as a matter of special grace 
to Mr. Cass, on account of some pious deed of 
his acceptable to the Supreme Pontiff, has been 
closed. The Neapolitan Government, his ally, 
crowds its prisons to suffocation with political 
offenders. In the month of June, eighty-two 
German works were prohibited by the Russian 
Government, some of them the same as those 
recently excluded, from the Papal States. 
Within a month, five different works published 
by the firm of Otto Wigaud & Co., Leipzig, have 
been seized, and the sale forbidden. The Con- 
stitutionelle Zeitung, of Dresden, 7th ult., says 
the New York Evening Post, “which publishes 
a report of a meeting in honor of M. Kossuth, 
held at Westminster, in England, was seized 
and suppressed by the police, by order of the 
Minister of the Interior. The journal states 
that it gave only an abstract of the proceedings, 
and expressed no opinion of its own on thesub- 
ject of the debate, and denies that the matter 
seized comes under the provision of the law on 
the authority of which the minister issued 
the order.” 

The official Dresden Journal condenses all the 
reports of the proceedings in Engtand, at 
Southampton and elsewhere, into half a line, 
stating that “ M. Kossuth had landed” at the 
above-named port. 

The Pope, in his allocution concerning Spain, 
says : 

“ And, therefore, you will perceive that the 
Catholie religion, with all its rights which it 
enjoys by its divine institution and the sanction 
of the sacred canons, is so singly as heretofore 
to flourish and be dominant in that kingdom, 
that every other worship is altogether removed 
and interdicted.” 

Again— 

“Tt has also been decreed that all the magis- 
trates of the kingdom shall use their endeavors 
to insure that due honor, observance. and obe- 
dience, shall be shown to the ecclesiastical au- 
thority and dignity. To this it is added, that 
the most illustrious Queen and her Government 
promise to give all assistance by their powerful 

vatronage and protection to the aforesaid 
uaees when, in the exercise of their pastoral 
office, they shall have occasion to restrain the 
wickedness and audacity of those men princi- 
pally who impiously seek to pervert the minds 
of the faithful and corrupt their morals, and 
when they shall have to scatter and drive away 
from the flock the detestable and dire plague 
and ruinous evil of pernicious books.” 

A similar arrangement has been concluded 
with Tuscany, and the Pope announces— 

“ It is decreed that the bishops shall have all 
liberty in fulfilling all those things which per- 
tain to the sacred ministry, and may exercise 
censorship over writings and works which treat 
of things relating to religion; that they may 
freely apply their espiscopal authority to keep 
away the faithful from any bad reading what- 
soever, mischievous whether to faith or morals.” 


The Bishop of Buffalo, who lately delivered a 
lecture in this city, went into an argument to 
show that the Catholic church was the decided 
friend of civil and religious liberty, Archbishop 
Hughes of New York, disdaining concealment, 
boldly avows approbation of the Pope’s policy, 
In a letter to the editor of the New York T'r- 
bune, just published, he says: 

“T am not aware that a Protestant State, 
such as Sweden, is bound, by way of granting 
religious liberty, to place Atheism on the same 
footing as Lutherism. Neither am I of opinion 
that the Sovereign Pontiff, whose subjects are 
entirely Catholic and united in belielf, is bound 
to throw his States open for the preaching of 
every form of Protestantism and Infidelity. As 
spiritual head of the Catholic church on earth, 
he is bound to preserve the revelation which 
has Christ for its author. To encourage oppo- 
sition to that religion would be to take sides 
with the father of lies; and I am sure, sir, that 

ou would hardly expect the Pope to go so far. 

esides, as a temporal prince, he knows the 
horrors of civil war which have desolated other 
countries, springing out of the ambitions of re- 
ligious sects, each struggling for political as- 
cendency in the State. But besides all this, he 
hnows that it is a fundamental article of the 
Protestant religion to believe that he is anti- 
Christ. Liberty of conscience, therefore, in 
your sense, would require that the Pope should 
become directly a party to the introduction of 
every species of error and impiety, and the over- 
throw of his own authority, both as temporal 
prince and sovereign pontiff. 


That Jesuitism in America, while it dares to 
defend the war of the Pope on religious free- 
dom, should become the open apologist of the 
war of European tyrants against the rights of 
the People, will excite surprise in no one who 
has studied its history. The same high func- 
tionary sneers at the late revolutions in Eu- 
rope because they turned up no great man. 
He had some hope of Kossuth, but the incense 
he offered to Anglo-Saxonism, and his fling at 
the Jesuits, in his speeches in England, have 
shown him to be rather “the humbug than hero 
of the 19th century.” Such is his language in 
the letter addressed to Horace Greeley. Here 
are the sentiments of Kossuth which have 
drawn down upon him the anathemas of the 
Archbishop : 


“ Even Jesuitism, which ff latter times has 
again begun to raise its head, is employed in 
support of Russia. We are in the neigh. 
borhood of a great country, which unfortu- 
nately does not enjoy the fraite of sorrowful 
times and great sufferings. The Jesuit party 
in France threaten that country with the Cos- 
sacks. Even here, in this glorious country, a 
question connected with this not long ago was 
agitated as well in public opinion as in Parlia- 
ment. I know what is convenient to myself 
and due to you. I will not enter into that 
question. I will only state one curious coinci- 
dent—I am a Protestant. [Applause.] I am 
a Protestant, not only by birth, but by connec- 
tion. I aman humble member of a nation, 
the majority of which is composed of Cath- 
olics, and it is not the least glory of my nation 
that in all times we have fought and bled for 
religious liberty—Cotholics as devotedly as 
Protestants. The rights and freedom of the 
Protestants were always strongly opposed by 
the house of Hapsburg. E 

“That house had always in history been 
closely united with the spirit of Jesuitism, but 
the freedom of Protestantism had been estab- 
lished by treaties gained by the swords of victo- 
rious Hungary. carcely had Russia restored 
the house of Hapsburg by putting its foot on the 
neck of Hungary, when the first act of that 
house was to spill noble blood by the hands of 
the hangman, and its second was to destroy 
the rights of the Protestant religion in Hun- 
gary. The Kings of Hungary, pa olla times, 
were always anxious not toallow any meddling 
of the Court of Rome in temporal affairs of the 
Catholic Church, and a glorious King, Ma- 
thias Corvinus, a Hungarian by birth, once 
ope: “ Your Holiness 
must remember that we bear two crosses on 
our ensign, and we will make our crosses pikes 
before we allow you to mix yourself up with 
the affairs of our church’ ” 


In temperate terms, he exposes the alliance 
of the Jesuits with Russian Despotism, and 
shows that Hungary always resisted the pre- 


tensions of the Pope to interference in her tem- 
poral concerns; meantime. giving full credit 
to his Catholic countrymen for their equal de- 
votion to Religious Liberty. 

But this tribute to Catholics cannot appease 
the wrath of the Prelate, aroused by the con- 
demnation of Jesuits, and the approval of re- 
sistance to Papal pretensions to interference 
in the temporal concerns of nations. Is the 
Archbishop prepared to vindicate the attempt 
of the Pope to interfere with the civil concerns 
of Hungary? Then, he must be an advocate 
of such interference with the temporal con- 
cerns of this Republic. If not, why his indig- 
nation at Kossuth because he rehearses with 
pride the noble answer of King Corvinus to 
the Supreme Pontiff? That the Jesuits have 
interfered to aid Tyrants against the People, 
is a fact, and even Catholic countries have 
sometimes sought to exclude them from their 
bounds. But, the exposure of this fact by 
Kossuth transforms him in the judgment of an 
American Prelate from a hero into a humbug! 

We see now the secret of the hostility man- 
ifested by the Catholic Press of this country to 
Kossuth and European revolutionists. 

We have already quoted from the Catholic 
Freeman's Journal of New York, pronounced 
by Bishop Hughes, in his letter to Horace Gree- 
ley, to be a “very good Catholic paper ”—and 
from the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati. 
The Pittsburg Catholic paper joins in with 
their denunciations, and now we have the Bos- 
ton Pilot, the Catholic paper of Boston, using 
snch language as the following concerning 
Kossuth : 

“ Just now, he is a very important accession 
to the Red Republicans in Europe. They are 
ready for another fight ; they have been held 
in by main force now for a year past, restrained 
by police and soldiers on one hand, and by 
their own leaders on the other ; for these, and 
only these, know precisely when the fight will 
begin. Every country in Europe is undermined 
by that terrible volcano, the secret societies, 
whose Supreme Committee sits at London. As 
yet, nothing has been done, excepting to mur- 
der forty or fifty persons, French soldiers, off- 
cials, and the like, at Rome; but the general 
feeling is, that the outbreak may happen at, 
any moment, and that it cannot be postponed 
longer than te next May. These cireumstan- 
ces will explain the extraordinary activity and 
vigilance of the European authorities for the 
last few months. They do not know that the 
storm is ready to burst, but they know from 
what quarter. Under these circumstances, it 
is clear that Kossuth cannot be spared by the 
Reds. Mazzini is the chief, to be sure, but 
Kossuth, though not one of the Supreme Com- 
mittee, is their best card. His movements will 
probably be decided after meeting with them, 
at London.” 

We very much mistake the character of 
American Catholics, if the undisguised hatred 
manifested by their Prelates and Press to the 
cause of Popular freedom in Europe, and its 
most devoted champions, do not produce deep 
dissatisfaction among them, and lead many of 
them to inquire whether the Pope and his hier- 
archy be not the most formidable foes that Re- 
publicanism has to encounter. 





MESSAGE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


The Message of the President of France, 
delivered November 4th, is briefer than simi- 
lar documents in this country. 

It congratulates the People on the mainte- 
nance of peace and order, but announces the 
organization of a secret conspiracy of turbu- 
lent men throughout Europe, against existing 
institutions ; meaning the friends of Liberty, 
who are plotting the overthrow of tyrants. In 
the greater part of France, ordinary measures 
have sufficed to secure order, but the state of 
siege has been extended to the Ardeche, and 
more recently to the Cher and the Niévre. 
That disaffection is wide-spread, is proved by the 
fact that two hundred and seventy-eight may- 
ors, and one hundred and twenty-three deputy 
mayors, have been dismissed ; one hundred and 
twenty-six municipal councils, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine national guards have been 
dissolved. The finances gre in a tolerably fa- 
vorable condition; and the great increase in 
exportations shows an increase of industry and 
production in the country. The increase of de- 
posites in the savings’ banks, it is announced, 
shows an improvement in the condition of the 
working classes. Much attention has been 
devoted ts onlarging the means of trade and 
travel, by opening new lines of railroad, and 
by improvements in navigable streams. The 
Government has done all it could to foster 
agriculture and manufactures, and the Grand 
Exhibition in London shows France to be in 
advance of any other nation. The adminis- 
tration of justice, he says, “has been every- 
where prompt and enlightened ”—especially, 
we suppose, in the suppression of newspapers of 
the liberal stamp. The number of communal 
schools is 34,939; girls’ schools, 10,542; pri- 
yate schools for boys, 4,622; private schools 
for girls, 11,378. The number of land forces 
on the ist of October last, was 387,519, and 
84,306 horses. The situation of the colonies 
is more satisfactory than last year, as now 
they enjoy perfect tranquillity. It will be rec- 
ollected, that within two years the slaves in 
them have been emancipated, and also admit- 
ted to political rights. 

The foreign relations of France are repre- 
sented as pacific. Hopes are expressed that 
peace everywhere will continue to prevail. 
England is mentioned in cordial terms, The 
Pope still “shows his constant solicitude for the 
happiness of France and the welfare of our 
soldiers.” Of course; they are the bulwarks of 
his abominable despotism. 
“Our friendly relations with Spain lead to 
the hope for the definitive and speedy settle- 
ment of the differences on the subject of the 
frontier of the Pyrences. We have eagerly 
seized the opportunity of giving to Spain a 
roof of the sincerity of our feelings towards 
foe by joining England in offering to the Cab- 
inet of Madrid the co-operation of our naval 
forces, in order to oppose the audacious at- 
tempt against the island of Cuba. Our Min- 
ister at Washington has been instructed to 
support the claims of the Court of Madrid— 
claims which have been loyally met and ad- 
mitted by the Federal Government.” 
We hope this example of foreign interposi- 
tion in support of what are alleged to be the 
just rights of Spain, will not be lost on this 
Government. The time will soon come, when 
the Federal Government may be called upon 
for its interposition at Paris in behalf of jus- 
tice. 
Switzerland has banished the refugees, who, 
he says, were abusing her hospitality, and he 
claims credit for having induced her to take 
this step. 
“The claims of a number of ship-owners 
against the Government of the United States, 
relative to arbitrary seizures made by the cus- 
tom-house authorities in California, have not 
yet been settled; but the American Govern- 
ment have admitted their justice, and they 
will soon be settled.” 
The President closes his message with a 
reference to the great dissatisfaction existing 
throughout France, and which threatens to 
deepen into open opposition to the laws of the 
country. He is anxioug to deprive the anar- 
chists of one of their principal arguments— 
the small number of voters under the act of 
May 3ist—and therefore recommends the re- 
establishment of universal suffrage. This part 
of the message created great agitation, and 
Was received with loud shouts of ironical 
ee from the Left. The Presse says: 
i to . * 
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ordinary taxes. Accordin 


consequently not inscribed, from various cause: 


scribed.” 


minated, M. de Thorigny presente 


Under the new measure, the period is to b 
six months. The Minister 
asking for urgency on the bill. 


by deciding the question of urgency in th 
negative.” 





and thirty-eight Secretaries. 


adopted. 


vote in the Tariff districts. 


majority in Congress. 
Mr. Buchanan’s organ, the Pennsylvanian 
publishes these proceedings in full. 


possible that his favoring the policy of an in 
crease of the Tariff will increase his chances witl 


think so. * 





celebrated on the 11th instant. 


town, 1620. 


1620: 
“In the name of God, Amen. 


land, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 


ends aforesaid; and by vertue hereof to enact, 


meet and convenient for the general good of the 


mission and obedience. 
herevnder subscribed our names. 


Anno Domini, 1620.” 


grim Fathers,” 41 in number.] 


ing sentimént : 


least prevent the evil spirit from taking root 


circle, or from troubling the charities of life.” 





Is THE CompRoMISE INVULNERABLE?—The 


assertion of the New York Times, that the 


now to be known to all the Whigs of the North, 


ship with those who would set up, in National 
Convention, the terrible proposition that the Com- 
promise is again an open question.” 





West Troy, November 14, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


I hope the appeal recently made by you 
eeu the ton ie behalf of Drayton and 
Sayres, may not pass unheeded, If the condi- 
tion of those who pined in the dungeons of 
Europe (no matter how deeply stained with 
crime) summoned both the fortune and the ar- 
duous toil of a Howard to their relief; or if, in 
our own land, one whose name is worthy of 
equal honor, following the impulses of her gen- 
erous and noble heart, has given her best ener- 
giés to the humane work of mitigating the ouf- 
ferings of a similar class here, (I mean Miss 
Dix,) shall there not be found among the read- 
ers of the Era a large number who will emu- 
late the examples so nobly set, or at least show 
that they have with them a common sympa- 
thy for those who suffer? Leave casuistry, 
metaphysical hair-splittings, and “higher law” 
ethics, to those whose peculiar province it is 
coldly to speculate and theorize over human 
suffering—who, graduating guilt by their own 
standards, shut beyond the pale of human sym- 
ey each and every one who does not con- 
orm to their views and endorse their dogmas 
as the sacred decrees of Heaven. 

We are not among those who advocate the 
licy of enticing slaves to escape. The true 
philanthropist must look beyond the mere sey- 
ered relation between master and slave. A 
sense of justice and humanity must be awaken- 
edin the heart of the master, or our wotk would 
be but half done, though the fetters were at 
once stricken from every slave from Maryland 
to Louisiana. 

But I am forgetting or digressing from my 
subject. It isno part of my purpose here to 
speculate as to the motives of the unfortunate 
men whose present condition demands our sym- 
thy. We know not what scenes of suffering 
might have appealed to their hearts, or what 
tales of sorrow, past and =, sxe might 
have fallen on their ears. e heard not the 
appeal which, in the midst of peril and in the 
face of death, so roused their souls against op- 
pression that they flung themselves into its very 


jaws for the pu of delivering its victims. 
And God forbid that we should coldly turn 


away from them, now that they are suffering 
for an act prompted, as we firmly believe, by 
the generous impulse so characteristic of an 
Spa Ton pute tience, Let 

at I am taxing your patience. Le 
me make a dogis soweaiiion, and I have done, 








ga 5 
one years of age amounts to 11,250,000, and in 


Our season of annual iving is athan 
and probably with a majority of the readers o 


1844 there were 10,736,746 persons paying the 


to the terms of the 
law of March 15, 1849, there are 9,936,000 
electors inscribed. The number of Frenchmen 


and composing the ‘vile multitude,’ is 1,324,000. 
According to the terms of the law of May 
31, 1850, there were only 6,711,000 electors 
inscribed ; so that, according to that law, there 
was a ‘vile multitude’ of 4,540,000 not in- 


“ After the reading of this message had ter- 

a bill to 
repeal the principal provisions of the law 
of May 31, and in particular that which 
fixes the length of residence at three years. 


concluded by 
M. Berryer 
opposed that course, and, after a short discus- 
sion, the Assembly voted against the Ministry 


NEW TARIFF MOVEMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


A meeting of the Democratic party of Berks 
county was held on the 17th inst., for the pur- 
pose of urging an alteration of the Tariff upon 
Iron. The meeting was presided over by Dr. 
Muhlenberg, assisted by fifteen Vice Presidents 
The speakers 
were Wm. Strong, F. W. Hughes, and H. A. 
Muhlenberg. A committee of twenty-five was 
appointed to draft resolutions. The resolutions 
recommending a modification of the Tariff upon 
Iron as a Democratic measure, and as an act of 
justice to Pennsylvania, were unanimously 


The result of the recent election in Pennsyl- 
vania shows a large increase of the Democratic 
Whether this re- 
sult was brought about by an understanding 
that the Democrats would assist in an effort 
to obtain an increase of the Tariff on Iron, pro- 
vided the Whigs would assist in electing their 
candidate, is not apparent, but the above move- 
ment of the Democracy of Berks, the “ Gibraltar 
of Democracy,” seems to favor such an idea. 
The Tariff men probably thought it their best 
policy to conciliate the Democracy by electing 
Bigler, knowing that the Democrats have a 


J. W. 
Forney, its editor, is again a candidate for the 
Clerkship of the House of Representatives. It is 


the Democracy of the Union, but we hardly 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE CAPE COD ASSOCIATION. 


The first anniversary of this association was 
The object of 
the Cape Cod Association is, to encourage and 
promote, among all the native-born and descend- 
ed of Cape Cod, temperance, industry, sincer- 
ity, good humor, charity, the social affections 
and generous sentiments. The 11th of Novem- 
ber was chosen as the anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the first written Constitution of Govern- 
ment among men, which was framed on board 
the “ May Flower,” in the harbor of Province- 


The following is the “ Social Compact of our 
Pilgrim Fathers, signed on board the May 
Flower in Cape Cod Harbor, 11th of November 


We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyall subjects of 
our dread Sovereigne Lord, King James, by the 
Grace of God of Great Britaine, France and Ire- 


“Having undertaken, for the glory of God, 
and advancement of the Christian Faith, and 
honour of our King and Countrey, a voyage to 

lant the first Colony in the Northern parts of 
Virginia, doe, by these presents solemnly and 
mutually in the name of God and of one an- 
other, covenant and combine ourselves together 
into a civill body politike, for our better order- 
ing and preservation, and furtherance of the 


constitute, and frame such juste and equall 
Lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices 
from time to time, as shall be thought most 


Colony: unto which we promise all due sub- 
In witness whereof we 
Cape Cod, 
11th of November, in the yeare of the raigne of 
our Sovereigne Lord King James of England, 
France and Ireland, 18, and of Scotland 54. 


Then follows a list of the names of the “ Pil- 


A graceful letter was sent to the meeting by 
Hon. Charles Sumner, closing with the follow- 


“The Demon of Political eg it can- 
not be exorcised from public affairs, let us at 


at the family hearth, from entering the private 


Memphis (Tenn.) Eagle, in remarking on the 


“finality of the Compromise” would lose to the 
Whigs the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and the New England States, rejoices that 
“the number of those who entertain this dan- 
gerously mistaken opinion are growing small by 
degrees, and beautifully less!” It adds: “We 
agree with the Nashville Banner, that it ought 


that the Whigs of the South can have no fellow- 





Friends, when seated around 


8, 


and little ones of those whose Thanksgiving i 


Bailey. 
office stamps will be just a8 current. Wha 


‘ours, for the sufferers, J. M. E. 


€| As the suggestion of our benevolent corres- 
pondent may be adopted in many cases, we 
advise that all contributions be sent to Lewis 
Tappan, New York. This will be preferable 


e | on many accounts.—Ed. Era. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


intelligence from Europe, the advices from Liv. 
telligence in general is of considerable interest 


French President and another 


and banners. 


motto, “ Welcome Kossuth.” 


stacle for him that wills.” 


“The Democratic Republic ef 
nity of the people.” 


pended a number of copies of the Times news- 


and Haynau—burn them both.” 


y 


astic cheering. 


the vast assemblage. He was dressed in a 


from his recent indisposition. Mr, Thornton 
1 Pere : 
Hunt accompanied him on the platform, and, 


a cessation in the cheering. M. Kossuth then 


of the crowd. After the speech, the people 
quietly dispersed. 
France.—The National Assembly was again 
opened on the 4th instant. M. Dupin was re- 
elected President, and M. Bedau, Daru, and 
Benoits d’Azy, Vice Presidents. The message 
of the President was read. 
The minister afterwards read a projét of a 
law, proposing the complete abrogation of the 
law of the 31st of May, 1850, and re-establish- 
ing the electoral law of the 15th March, 1849. 
In virtue of the new law, all citizens. twenty- 
one years of age, and having resided six months 
in the commune, are declared electors. The 
military men are to vote in the commune where 
they were born and drew the conscription. 
Public functionaries and ministers of religious 
worship recognised by the State are to exer- 
cise their electoral right in the commune where 
they exercise their functions, whatever may be 
the period of their residence. 
The minister, in conclusion, demanded “ ur- 
gency ” for this measure, which is the custom- 
ary preliminary for the measures of most im- 
portance, and gives them a precedence of dis- 
cussion before any other business. The prop- 
osition for urgency was hotly opposed, and 
negatived on a division. 
The Assembly’s vote, by which urgency for 
the new electoral bill was rejected, implies not 
only a defeat of the ministry on the cardinal 
point of its policy, but the rejection of the bill 
in its first stage. This is the prologue to end- 
less delay. The bill will now, according to 
the organic law of the Council of State, have to 
be referred to the examination of this body, 
the slowness of whose labors is well known. 
Belgium.—The King opened the ordinary 
session of the Chamber at Brussels on the 10th 
instant with a speech congratulating the 
Chambers on the prosperous and tranquil situ- 
ation of the country, as showing at once the 
solidity of its institutions and the excellent 
spirit of its inhabitants, which recommend Bel- 
gium to the esteem of other nations, 
Switzerland.—The general elections for the 
Federal Assembly of Switzerland have taken 
place. In general, there will be but little 
change in the ensemble of the political opin- 
ions of the Assembly. German Switzerland 
has re-elected almost all the members of the 
previous Assembly. Lucerne has chosen two 
conservatives. Berne, out of 23 deputies, has 
elected 15 radicals, and only eight conserva- 
tives. The latter have been chosen by the dis- 
tricts of Berne city and the Jura. In some 
parts of the country, not more than one-fifth of 
the electors voted. In the canton of Neufchat- 
el the opposition party abstained from voting. 
Geneva has returned her old deputies. In the 
canton of Vaud the radicals have met with a 
complete check. With the exception of one of 
their party, who has been re-elected, the choice 
has fallen on conservatives. M. Eytel, who 
is at the head of the radical party, was thrown 
out. A majority of the conservatives had been 
generally expected, and the result of the elec- 
tions has naturally caused some emotion in the 
governmental party. The new Federal As- 
sembly will meet on the ist December to elect 
the General Government. All the old mem- 
bers of this Government have been elected to 
the Federal Assembly. Not more than one- 
third of those returned belonged to the con- 
servative party. 
Austria—The demonstrations in England 
in favor of Kossuth have created a great im- 
pression both in the Government and people of 
Austria. No press, however, dares publish 
any of the speeches of Kossuth, and no inde- 
yendent expression is ventured upon. 
Hungary.—The correspondent of the Times 
in Austria says: “The Hungarian party is 
daily gaining strength and courage, and the 
Pesti Naplo, the organ of the old conservatives, 
frankly declares .that “the maintenance of 
Hungary asa State in the political organization 
of the Austrian Empire is necessary.” It is add- 
ed that this must not be misunderstood. Hun- 
gory makes no cleimtean * independout politi- 
cal existence, as this would be opposed to the 
unity of the Empire,” but it requires “an inde- 
pendent internal Government, the maintenance 
of its own judicial system in civil matters, and 
the independent administration of its own af- 
fairs,” 
There is considerable excitement among the 
South Sclavonic races, The Reichs Zeitung 
shows that there is a considerable if not alarm- 
ing discontent among the Croats and Servians. 
Complaints of the distress of the citizens and 
peasantry, and of the +“ 4 rise in the 
price of provisions, are loud. The ignorant 
country people are besides stimulated to resist- 
ance against the authorities, and many lives 
have been lost in their conflicts with the gen- 
darmes. The “fiscals,” or advocates, are-sup- 
posed to be the priricipal agitators. The sove- 
reign’s return is looked forward to with great 
impatience, as it daily hecomes more evident 
that the welfare of the Empire urgently re- 
uires that the present provisional state of 
Dahan should cease. No one appears to have 
the most distant idea how this turmoil will 
end, but all parties are so highly discontented 
that Austria is at present held together by the 
military power alone. 

The Thnes correspondent proceeds as follows ; 
“The ministerial organs make mention of a 
note which had recently been received from 
Lord Palmerston, The British Secretary of 
State informs Prince Schwarzenberg that the 
Government has nothing whatever to do with 
the noisy demonstration in favor of Kossuth, 
and adds that measures will probably be taken 
to bring them to a speedy end, It appears to 
me that all mention of this communication 
should have been avoided; but this Govern- 
ment has gone still further, for its organs have 
made remarks on Lord Palmerston’s policy, 
which are by no means calculated to diminish 
the misunderstanding already existing between 
the two Governments,” 

Italy—The Naples correspondent of the 





the Era it will occur on the self-same day. 

C agg tables, 
whether sumptuous!y or sparingly spread, at 
the close of your meal pass around the plate 
for Drayton and Sayres; and if your family 
contributions be somewhat liberal, the wives 


celebrated within the cold walls of a prison 
may be made glad, and the blessing of those 
who are needy may rest upon your making 
your Thanksgiving thrice blessed to yourselves. 
Send in your contributions, then, to Doctor 
If bank notes are not plenty, post 


think you of it, Doctor? Give us your opinion. 


The royal mail steamship Africa, Captain 
Ryrie, arrived at New York on Wednesday 
afternoon, the 19th, bringing a week’s later 


pool coming down to the 8th instant. The in- 


its two leading features are the message of the 
remarkable 
speech of M. Kossuth. The latter speech was 
delivered in Copenhagen Fields, London, be- 
fore about twenty thousand people, who march- 
ed to the place from Russell Square with music 


First came the Hungarian colors, with the 
Then followed a 
large banner, also with the red, white, and 
green ground, carried hy four or five men, 
bearing on it the inscription, ““There’s no ob- 
This was followed 
by the Turkish flag, after which came in suc- 
cession the union jack of England and the 
stripes and stars of the United States; and fol- 
lowing later in the procession a large silk ban- 
ner, having on it the words, “Kossuth and 
Mazzini—lItaly and Hungary;” and another, a 
blood-red flag, with an inscription in Italian, 

Ttaly and frater- 
A sortcf gallows was also 
carried in the procession, from which was sus- 


paper, and a placard inscribed, “The Times 


At the place of rendezvous, M. Kossuth was 
received with the most deafeaing and enthusi- 


M. Kossuth then came forward to address 
close-fitting black velvet frock-coat and a mili- 
. | tary cloak, and looked as if rapidly recovering 
by repeated calls of “silence,” at last procured 


delivered his speech, which was received with 
great enthusiasm, though heard by only a part 


Daily News says: “I have lately had occasion 
to visit some of the Neapolitan provinces, and 
there I find the same system of political perse- 
cution is carried on as in the capital, with un- 
wearying constancy. The judges of the crimi- 


s | Government vengeance. The courts up to 
this day are occupied with political processz, 
the prisons are crowded, and every description 
of ilegaliey and cruelty is practiced by the 
officials. Judges are removed whenever they 


justice, the paid spy is called as witness, and 
t | constitutional opinion continually condemned 
to the galleys. Political feeling is elicited 
through the medium of confidence, and he who 
would obtain a Government appointment must 
ruin his neighbor. A more awful system of 
immorality it would be difficult to imagine in 
a Christian country. The very worst examples 
of humanity are chosen to exercise the will of 
the most corrupt Government in Europe.” 

Spain—Spain is already beginning to feel 
the effects of the power given to the clergy. 
The Gazette of the 29th October contains the 
following royal order: “On account of the 
anti-social and irreligious character of the 

eriodical published under the title of the 
. | Europa, the Queen has been pleased to order, 
in accordance with the opinion of the Council 
of Ministers, that the said periodical be sup- 
pressed. (Signed) Berrran pe Lis.” The 
royal order was given, we are informed, some- 
what reluctantly, in pursifance of the urgent 
demand of the Pope's nuncio, Monsignor Bru- 
nelli,whose attention had been called by the 
Spanish clergy to several well-written acticles 
in the Europa on the cou.cordat, and to one 
especially in favor of the uational guard, and 
in which the clergy and their tendencies are 
very severely handled. The professor of natu- 
ral philosophy in one of the principal universi- 
ties of Spain Bes been deprived of his professor- 
ship in consequence of the complaints of the 
Bishop of Orense, who accused the professor of 
heretical doctrines. 

Every journal, except the ministerial Orden, 
which keeps silent on the subject, condemns in 
the strongest terms the arbitrary acts of the 
Ministry in suppressing the evening paper, the 
Europa. They rightly suppose that the meas- 
ure is but the beginning of a razzza upon the 
public press. The Nation concludes a very 
effective article on the subject with the parting 
words of the gladiator, “Cesar, morituri te 
saletant.”’ 


Boston, November 22d, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: We find, just at present, enough 
excitement to keep the mind in a healthy state, 
in nearly all the departments of society. In 
the political world the commotion is still pretty 
violent, and there is no prospect of any calm 
till after Monday next, when the final trial for 
the election of Representatives takes place. 
These elections will decide the character of the 
House, and consequently of the Senate and the 
State Government for the ensuing year. There 
are nearly 120 towns which failed to elect at 
the former trials, and which will make another 
effort next Monday. The most strenuous ef- 
forts are being sie by all parties. Of course, 
all seem confident of success; but alas, for the 
basis on which political convictions are gener- 
ally grounded! At present, the Whig majority 
in the House is somewhere from 15 to 18; but 
if the towns yet to elect come in as last year 
the Coalitionists will have a very decided ma- 
jority. The thick of the battle seems to be 
just now in the city of Lowell, where the Co- 
alitionists claim to have elected eight members, 
at the first trial; but owing to some error in 
returning the votes from one ward, the Mayor 
and Aldermen decided the election as void, and 
ordered a new one, though the error had been 
properly corrected within the time allowed by 
law. 

As to the “moral of the election,” so far as 
the popular vote is concerned, we hardly know 
now to read it. It certainly cannot be a Web- 
ster triumph, nor yet a Whig victory. The 
Democrats seem to have the largest ground for 
boasting; they having augmented their vote 
more than either of the other parties. But 
though we cannot discern plainly all the signs 
of the times in this election, yet there are cer- 
tain facts which stand out with a most signifi- 
cant prominence, so that he who runs may 
read. ‘That the large majority of the voters of 
Massachusetts are uncompromisingly opposed 
to Webster, there can be no more any doubt. 
With a candidate who united all the strength 
of the Whig party, of whatever faction—em- 
bracing a good many thousands who have no 
affinities with the service of Southern task- 
masters or Northern money power—the Whigs 
find themselves in a minority of more than 
eight thousand votes! Another fact is also in- 
dicated—the lines of party are still strong in 
Massachusetts ; and many, by the utmost yio- 
lence to their convictions, have constrained 
themselves, under the plea that “it is only a 
State election,” to support men and measures 
which they really detest. Yet we are confi- 
dent, that were the question of Webster or 
anti-Webster presented to the men of Massa- 
chusetts to-day, they would decide in favor of 
the latter by 20,000 majority. Doubtless 
several thousand vaters have been lost to the 
Free Soil party, by the fear of contamination, 
resulting from a coalition with the Democrats. 
Still, so long as we can cast a vote of twenty- 
eight thousand, our friends will rest assured 
that the friends of freedom in the Old Bay 
State are neither dead nor asleep. 

The great Webster Convention takes place 
next Tuesday in Faneuil Hall. Large prepara- 
tions are being made, though confined princi- 
pally to their part of the State. Doubtless a 
powerful demonstration will be made. I notice 
ainong the delegates from Andover the names 
of Moses Stuart and Leonard Woods. Verily, 
their “new party” will be a coalition of most 
congruous elements! 

The lecture season has commenced in good 
earnest, and the several associations are fur- 
nishing a bill of fare seldom equalled among 
us. The Mercantile presents the names of 
H. W. Beecher, P. Benjamin, J. P. Hale, Whip- 
ple, and others scarcely less distinguished ; while 
the Lowell Institute gives us the names of Dr. 
Dewey, Henry Giles, Prof. Felton, &. The 
mechanics’ apprentices are also in the field, and 
will not be far behind their rivals. 

Last evening I listened to Dr. Dewey’s lec- 
ture on the “ Problem of Human Destiny,’’ con- 
sidered in its bearings on human life and wel- 
fare. The Doctor hasattained among us an un- 
fortunate notoriety (quite adapantant of his 
charqcter 4s a lecturer) as a man so very loyal 
to human law, that in obedience to its demands 
he would cheerfully consign his own mother to 
perpetual bondage! From such a man we 
were not expecting to hear a very liberal ex- 
pression of reformatory sentiments—still, in the 
main, we found little to condemn, as the subject 
was mostly speculative, and of little practical 
consequence. The topics of last evening were 
Polythcism, Despotism, War, Slavery, and the 
prevalence and ministry of error in general, 
with their influence «n human destiny. 
Doubtless, some of our divines would have 
taken exceptions to the theological sentiments 
which lay at the base of his theories; he attrib- 
uting to ignorance and intellectual weakness, 
what others place to the account of moral de- 
rangement and perversion. Still the result may 
be the same in either case? After some very 
lucid introductory remarks respecting man’s 
freedomand hisimperfection—freedom being ne- 
cessary, else he could not be man ; imperfection, 
otherwise he would be God—he laid down the 
three mega. apt ime ye as preparatory toa 
discussion of the uses of Polytheism, Despotism, 
War, and Slavery: ist. That these conditions 
of humanity, bad as they are in themselves, 
were still better than none ; 2d, They were the 
best that mankind could have under their ex- 
isting circumstances ; and 3d. They have min- 
istered to the advantage and happiness of 
humanity. 

I have no time or room to follow out the dis- 
cussion of these propositions—there was much 
of truth, and doubtless something of error, in 
the sentiments put forth. Polytheism was de- 
clared to be better than no religion ; despotism, 
than no Government; while war tended to 
break up the inactivity and stupidity of early 
barbarous nations, and to promote communi- 
cations between countries, without all which 
the inclinations of the race must have been 
still more strongly bent to brutishness. Sla- 
very he declared was the means of converting 
the nomadic tribes of men into permanent so- 
ciety, by meansof localizing labor, which could 
only be done by rece &e. renin this 
ma we are not prepared to state; but, as 
ro fos himself admitted, the agency cer- 
tainly ought to go into desuetude, where its 
design has been accomplished. 

The Doctor’s elocution is very good, his voice 








nal courts are the tools, and nothing more, of 


are inclined to exercise the sacred office of 


a little charity to refrain from declaring him 
somewhat slovenish in his manner, 


to speak of the wrathful storm which poured 
out its fury on us yesterday, and of Jenny Lind, 


ever. 
sources, and to much better purpose. 


Yours, truly, M. 8. 





AN APOLOGY. 


this place and Philadelphia are disgraceful. 


Puitape.puta, November 24, 1851. 





ker, was placed on trial for alleged treason, 
growing out of the Christiana outbreak, in 
which Mr. Gorsuch was killed, and his nephew 
badly wounded. Shortly after nine o'clock, 
an immense crowd of blacks and whites block- 
ed up the passage-way through Independence 
Hall, leading to the Court-room. At half past 
ten o'clock the doors were opened and the 
crowd rushed in, filling the room to suffocation. 
The counsel for the United States are U. 8. 


and Hon. James Cooper. 


swered to their names. 


fining each absentee $100. After some pre- 
liminary business, excusing jurors, &c., the 
Court adjourned until ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning, when the jury will be empannelled. 


aceimmmansilipmionioat 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The royal mail steamer Asia arrived at Hal- 
ifax, November 24, bringing dates from Liver- 
001 to Saturday, the 15th instant, three days 
later than those brought by the steamer At- 
lantic. 

England.—Kossuth continues his triumph- 
ant progress, everywhere receiving unprece- 
dented demonstrations of admiration and af- 
fection. He attended the Polish and Hungari- 
an refugee ball, at Guildhall, on the night of 
the 13th, where he met the Lord Mayor, and 
a large nnmber of the most distinguished per- 
sonages. 

France.—The second reading of the new 
electoral law took place in the National As- 
sembly, on Thursday, the 13th, and it was lost 
by a majority of 27. 

* Notwithstanding the defeat of the Ministry, 
everything remained tranquil, and no extreme 
agitation was likely to be attempted by the 
Mountain until near the time of the general 
election, when the strength of parties will be 
exerted to the utmost. 

LIVERPOOL MARKETS. 
Breadstuffs—The flour market was firm, and 
prices have again advanced an average of 6d. 
per barrel—the advance being chiefly on the 
better brands. Western canal was quoted at 
19 to 20s. Wheat was also in a more active 
request, and exhibits an advance of 1d. per 
bushel, with considerable sales. Indian corn 
is held with more firmness, but there is no act- 
ual change to notice in quotations; mixed 
was selling at 25s. 6d. to 26s.; yellow, 26s to 
26s. 6d. 
Provisions —The provision market has ruled 
dull, and the week’s transactions have been 
comparatively limited, with only a moderate 
demand on the part of buyers. There is no 
actual change to notice in prices from those 
last quoted. Large sales could not be effected 
without a reduction. Hamsare quiet. Bacon 
is still scarce and wanted. Lard is dull and 
tending downward. It is dull at 45s. Shoul- 
ders sell slowly. Cheese dull and declining. 
Tallow continues to recede. 





Letter FROM Kossutu.—Mayor Kingsland, 
of New York, has received a letter from Kos- 
suth, by the Atlantic, in which he states that 
he will be unable to leave for America in the 
steamer Washington, which sails on the 14th, 
and will therefore delay his departure until 
the sailing of the Humboldt, on the 20th inst. 
He may therefore certainly be looked for about 
the 2d of December. 

Tria or Mr. Turasner.—Mr. Thrasher, 
at Havana, has been tried and found guilty of 
treason, and sentenced to eight years in the 
chain gang, and would be sent to Spain. He 
is in good spirits, and anticipates a reversal of 
his sentence. Mr. Owen, the American Con- 
sul, was present during the trial, and has been 
using his endeavors to obtain from the Captain 
General Mr. Thrasher’s release, without effect. 
Boston, NoveMBeR 24, 12 P. M—Returns 
from 55 towns show the election of 35 Coalition- 
ists, 21 Whigs, and 27nochoice. The chances 
are that the Coalitionists will have a small ma- 
jority in the ——o thus securing the re- 
election of Gov. Boutwell. 21 towns remain to 
be heard from. 


Vermont.—The bill repealing our habeas 
corpus act of last session has just been rejected 
in the House, one hundred and thirty-two to fifty- 
five, in spite of lamentations here and elsewhere. 
Cor. New York Tribune of the 18th. 
Tue Cask oF THE Unitep States vs. ROBERT 
H. Morris, the colored lawyer of Boston, in- 
dicted for abetting in the rescue of the fugitive 
slave Shadrach, terminated on the 12th inst., 
in the United States District Court, by a sealed 
verdict of not guilty. 





Lousiana E.ections.—!n the 4th Congres- 
sional district it 7 quite unexpectedly that 
Judge Moore, Whig, is elected by a small ma- 
jority over Morse, Opposition. the present in- 
cumbent. This makes the result 2 Whigs and 
1 Opposition—a Whig gain of 1. It is also gen- 
erally thought that Bordelan, Whig, is elected 
Auditor. 


a 


There are now deposited at the Navy Yard 
in Charlestown, Mass., no less than seven hun- 
dred cannon, costing $200,000. What can 
the “Higher Law” do against such a force? 
And then, again, what can these cannon ayail 


against the higher law? ”—JIndependent. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. Bensamin Forsytu died at his resi- 
dence in Mifflin township, Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 8th of October, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. The disease was dys- 
entery of an aggravated nature, which at the 
very onset dispelled all hope of recovery. A 
widowed wife and many sons and daughters 
mourn a loss which is not only great, but irre- 
parable. The deceased knew that his time on 
earth was fast drawing to aclose. He believed 
beyond all doubt that he was a probationer 
here, and that it remained for him to close the 
eye in death, to go hence to the judgment seat 
of Christ, to give an account of the deeds done 
in the body, and to reap of that which he had 
sown. He appeared to be calm and untrou- 
bled when he spoke of death. He did not hesi- 
tatingly or tremblingly stand on th bank of the 
brook which keeps the believer from the frui- 
tion of God, when he is firmly persuaded that 
he has an inheritance and mansicn in glory. 
His seat in the house of God at the we 
hour of service was seldom vacant. He loved 
the ordinary services of the sanewary. He 
failed to perform some of the duties demanded 
of, and to enjoy some of the privioge* conferred 
upon, the true followers of Jesus Christ; yet he 
was wont to be a solemn spectator of the scene 
when they with whom he sat around the table 
of the Lord in former years, still from time to 
time felt the love of Jesus constraining them to 
do, in remembrance of him, even 28 he had 
commanded. He was a man of strict, unbend- 
ing integrity, and held a high see in the 
affections of the congregation and community 
in which he lived. He was verily a useful 
man. By his death, society has lost an orna- 
ment and humanity a friend. We feel our 
loss—we feel it in the neighborhood and in the 
assembly on the Sabbath; but it is felt more 





strong and pleasant, and his utterance clear 
“istinct, But his gesticulation, and in 


fact his general appearance on the stage, is 
anything but pleasing. One almosf thinks him 
sick, and scarcely able to goon; and, as we 
became convinced to the contrary, we need not 


But, Mr. Editor, I am boring yqu and your 
readers with too long a note. I was intending 


who has just made her reappearence in our 
midst, producing as great an excitement as 
But you will hear all these from other 


Owing to an outrageous act of delinquency 
somewhere on the line of railroad from here 
to Philadelphia, we did not receive our usual 
supply of paper from the latter place. The 
result is, that a part of our edition this week 
is printed on inferior paper. The delays to 
which freight is subjected on the line between 


_ Inthe United State? Circuit Court this morn- 
ing, at 11 o'clock, Judges Grier and Kane pre- 
siding, Castner Hanaway, white man, a Qua- 


District Attorney, John W. Ashmead, James 
Ludlow, George L. Ashmead, Robert J. Brent, 
The counsel for Han- 
away are John M. Reed, Hon. Thaddeus Ste- 
vens. John S. Lewis, and Theodore Cuyler. The 
list of jurors was called, and eighty-one an- 
Judge Grier said he 
would compel the attendance of jurors by 





fireside—thus far felt constantly there—felt 
more evidently there when. evening shades pre- 
vail—felt most of all there, when the hour 
arrives at which, as a priest ministering at his 
own altar, he was wont to offer up the eveifiz 

sacrifice of thanksgiving, adoration, and ie 


Mieghem fy’ 
DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Baitimore, November 24, 1851. 

Beef Cattle—Sales from $2.50 to $3.50 per 
100 lbs. on the hoof—equal to $5 a 6.75 nett, 
and averaging $3 gross. 

Hogs.-—A good supply. Live hogs at $6.25 
per 100 lbs. 

Flour and Meal—aActive. Sales of 500 bbls. 
Howard Street brands at $3.75, and 800 do. at 
$3.8114, closing firm on ’change at the last- 
named figures. A fair demand for City Mills. 
1,000 bbls. at $3.6837, and 1,800 do. at $3.75. 
Rye flour, $3.68 a $3.70. Corn meal, $3.18 a 
$3.25. 

Grain and Seeds—Ordinary to good red 
wheat at 67 a 74 cents; good to prime do., 74 
a 77 cents; white wheat, fair qualities, 79 a 83 
cents; and very prime, such as is suitable for 
family flour, 87 a 92 cents. Old white and 
yellow corn, 54 a 56 cents; new white do., in 
shipping order, 53 a 54 cents; and yellow do., 
54455 cents. Rye, 70 cents. Oats, 30 a 36 
cents. Sales of clover seed at $4.94 a $5.18 per 
bushel. Flax seed, $1.14. Timothy, $2.75 per 
bushel. 

Provisions—A steady demand for bacon. 
Shoulders, 914 a 93¢ cents; sides, 914 a 10; and 
hams, 10a 111 cents per lb. Mess pork, old, 
$16; and new do., $17. Prime old, $14; new 
is held at $15. Mess beef held at $13; No. 1 
old, $10; new do., $11. Lard quiet at 81g a 83 
cents in bbls, and 914 a10 cents per Ib. in 
kegs. Butter is steady ; sales in barrels at 934 
a10 cents, and kegs, 1141214 cents. West- 
ern cheese, 7 a 914 cents per Ib. 

Wool—A steady demand. Sales of com- 
mon unwashed at 17 a 18 cents; washed do., 25 
a 28 cents per Ib. 

Whisky—Not much doing. Sales in hhds. 
at 21 cents, and in bbls. at 22 cents per gallon. 

New York, November 24, 1851. 

Sales of 14,000 barrels of flour at $3.87 1-2 
a $3.94 for State brands, and $4.06 a $4.1837 
for Southern. Rye flour, $3.25. Corn meal, 
$3.25 a $3.3114. Wheat active, at better 
prices: 4,000 bushels Genesee at 98 a 100c.; 
8,000 Michigan white at 90c.; 10,000 Canadian 
at 88¢c.; 4,000 Southern at 92c.; and 19,000 Up- 
per Lake, red, at 70c. Cornisfirmer. Sales of 
40,000 bushels mixed at 61c.; Rye, 69 a 70c.; 
Oats, 48e. Pork is more active. Sales of new 
mess at $15, and prime at $13.50. Beef, $4.50 
a $8 for mess, al $450 a $5 for prime. Sales 
of lard at 8 a 8c. 





THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 


Terms.—The Genius of Liberty is published month- 
ly for $1 per year, in advance. 

Ciuss.—Six copies for $5; ten copies for 8; and 
twenty copies for $15. 

CoMMUNICATIONS AND Moneys must be directed 
to the “ Genius of Liberty, Cincinnati, Ohio, Box No. 
552,” post paid. 

The Editor's office is No. 18 Main strect. 





LATEST NEWS FROM CANADA. 


From the Montreal Gazette. 
Our readers will have ubserved the frequent notices which 
have appeared in our advertising columns, of the benefits 
resulting from the use of 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
in the cure of diseases of the respiratory organs, catarrhal 
affections, liver complaints, &c. 
Many of the certificates are conched in strong langnage, 
and may be thought to be mere catchpenny notices, for the 
purpose of drawing attention toa quack medicine. Such, 
however, Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry is not, We can 
ourselves vouch for the good effscts this Balsam has had on 
diseases of the nature of those above mentioned, whenever 
we have known it resorted to, and that when every other 
remedy hag been tried and failed 





From the New York Evening Mirror. 

We regard the Wild Cherry Tree as one of Nature’s own 
physicians, a sort of Good Samaritan of the forest; for its 
* medicinal gum” has relieved the sufferings and saved the 
lives of thousands. The Balsam prepared by Dr. Wistar 
ig a pure and perfectly reliable preparation of the real cher- 
ry essence, and it is a remedy by no means “ bad to take”? 
We speak confidently and strongly in its praise, from hav- 
ing witnessed its renovating infinence in consumptive cases, 
when all other prescriptions had proved of no effect. 

Remember, the only original atid gennine article always 
bears the written signature of I. BUTTS on the outside 
wrapper. 


Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia ; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
shoald be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 
For sale aiso by— 

R. 8S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 

CANBY & CO., Baltimore. 

FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 

A. B. § D. SANDS, New York. 








WANTED, 

| ye AL and travelling Agents to canvass for a Fire anda 
Life Insurance Companies throughont the different 

towns and counties of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and [llinois. 

Address post paid, Box No. 902, Cincinnati. Nov. 27--3t 





SUMPIFER’S OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
I SHALL have in store by the Ist of Jannary, 1852, an- 
other supply of Osage Orange Seed, procuredefrom the 
same source, and warranted equal in every reepect to that 
sold by me last spring, and which gave such universal cat- 
isfaction. 
A very large proportion of the Osage Orange Seed brought 
to this country during the past five years had been vitally 
injured by the process employed in separating it trom the 
fruit and by the slovenly manner in which ir had been dried 
and prepared for market. Thus, through ignorance er fraud 
the consumer bas been subjected to vexatious disapp int= 
ment and peenniary loss, and the honest dealer im posed upon 
with an utterly worthless artieje, until both have well nigh 
lost confidence in all the seed offered 
In view of this, Mr. James Sumpter, an enterprising and 
intelligent farmer of this vicinity, for several years largely 
engaged in the hedging business, and who had suff-red great 
loss of time and money from the use of impure seed, went 
out to Texas in the fall of 1850, and obtained come sixty 
bushels of seed. a part of which he planted, the balance be- 
ing my stock of last season; and in every instance, so far as 
heard from, it has vegetated with entire success. 
The article which | now advertise is being gathered un 
der the surervision of Mr. Sumpter, or his responsible 
ageuts, and purchase’s who may javor me with their orders 
oan confidently rely upon obtaining seed that is fresh, care- 
fnlly selected from last year’s crop of ar ples, and so cured 
as to retain its vitality unimpsired. 
ad Full directions for cultnre,& c., accompany each parcel 
80 
i> Samples can be sent by mail when desired. 


SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 
Having made arrangements w th Mr. Sumpter for the sale 
of plants from his extensive nurseries, I am prepared to con- 
tract fur any number of Osage Orange Sprouts, to be deliv- 
ered early inthe spring. The plauts are one year old, in® 
thrifty condition, and wil! be securely packed for trausport- 
ation to any part of the Union. 

Price, $6 per thonsand, without extra charge for packages, 
or for drayage at Cincinnati. 
Full isformation as to the time of planting, the mode of 
cultivetion, the quantity of seei or number of plants requi- 
red for a given length of hedge, &c, will be furnished by 
addressing E. B. HINMAN 

Wholesale Druggist, and Agent tor the sale of 
Nov.27—eo Landreth’s Garden Seeds, Cincinnati, O. 





GAZETTE OF THE UNION AND GOLDEN 
RULE, 


A PAPER for Odd Fellows and their Families. — Thia 
old established Family Paper, on the lat of January, 

enters its SIXTEENTH VOLUME, and will be found, 
upon examination by the fraternity, to be peculiarly adapted 
to their wants, and a most welcome visiter at the fireside. 
it is published weekly. at— 

Two dollars per annum. in advanee. 

Six dollars for four copies. 

Twelve dollars for nine copies. 

Fifteen dollars for twenty copies. 
It contains the Pr ceedings of the Grand Lodge of the 
United States and the State Grand Lodges and Encamp- 
mente, Institution of new Lodges, Addresses, accounts of 
Celebrations, Editorials upon Odd Fellowship, aud every- 
thing that can int+rest the Order. 
For binding it is admirably adapted, and makes yearly a 
volume of over 8'( large pages. Aside from the Oda 
Fellowship department, it contains choice Tales, Poetry, 
Notes of Travel—and, in short, all the variety that goes to 
make up a first class Family Paper. 
For years the Gazette dnd Golden Rule has enjoyed the 
highest confidence of the Order, and its publishers feel ae- 
sured that there is not a bro’ h+rr, no matter what his rank 
in the Orver, who will not, from reading the Golden Rule, 
learn to appreciate etill more our glorious Fraternity, and be 
better able to extend its broad mantle over others 

CRAMPTON & CLARKE, 
44 Ann street, New York. 

0<F~ Editors copyi: g the above will be entitled to an ex- 
change 





SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 
I AM atill engaged in the prosecution of claims against the 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as I can obtain their 
land in a most every instance. There are about 15 0(0 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
I can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 
Oy Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1850, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
oe unless land is procured. Address 

pt 25 A. M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 








TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con. 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 





FASHIONABLE BONNET AND MILLINERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
{le proprietor of Bassett & Prat:’s Bonnet Rooms would 
most respectfally invite the ladies to examine one of the 
largest and most desirable stocks of Bonnets, s amc 
Mitlinery Goods generally, in the city, at No. 5U l-% kamo~ 
ver street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





keenly, deeply, and bitterly, around the family 


Nov. 13—2m ISAAC M. BASSETT, 
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“WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Era. 
? REMEMBERED MUSIC. - 


| There is a strain I used to love, 
A strain of merry music sweet, 
For in my heart its melody 
With Hope and Joy were wont to meet; 
And, oh! the music of my soul 
Awoke to rapture with its spell, 
As kindred things of sight and sound, 
Together wake—together dwell. 








Full many long and changeful years 

Have gloomed and brightened o’er my head, 
Since last that joyful music rang 

Swoet tinte to dreams, now dimmed and fled; 
And sorrow’s tears and wild remorse 

Have bathed and wrung thoso tender chords 
Whose sweet vibrations once informed 

My soul with joy like angels’ words. 


To-night the old familiar touch 
Awoke those tones so long had slept ; 
But, oh! my heart—my trembling heart! 
So sad it was, I could have wept! 
Darkness and sorrow, and regret, 
Rushed in the path of joy and light, 
As on the hills where broke the morn, 
The shades came down of storm and night. 


I thought my heart was steeled and cold, 
And all its wildest throbs were gone ; 
I thought I could have smiled to mask 
Those sorrows which my soul hath known; 
But, oh! to-night, one moment proved 
The deathless power tho past retains, 
As when a dreaming captive wakes, 
Roused by the clanking of his chains! 


Epwarp D. Howarp. 
Cleveland, August, 1851. 





CHRISTIANA INDICTMENT. 


In the District Court of the United States, in 
and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
of sessions, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hun a and fifty-one. 


Eastern District OF PENNSYLVANIA, 8s. 


The Grand Inquest of the United States of 
America, inquiring for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, on their oaths and affirmations re- 
spectively do present that , yeoman, of 
the District aforesaid, owing allegiance to the 
United States of America, wickedly devising 
and intending the peace and tranquillity of the 
said United States to disturb, and to prevent the 
execution of the laws thereof within the same, 
to wit, a law of the said United States, entitled 
“ An act respecting fugitives from justice and 
persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters,” approved February twelfth, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-three, and also a 
law of the said United States, entitled “ An act 
toamend. andsupplementary to, the act entitled 
‘An act respecting fugitives from justice and 
persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters,’ approved February twelfth, one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-three,” which latter 
supplementary act was approved September 
eighteenth, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, on the eleventh day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-one, in the County of Lancaster, in 
the State of Pennsylvania and District afore- 
said, and within the jurisdiction of this Court, 
wickedly and traitorously did intend to levy 
war against the said United States within the 
same. 

And to fulfil and bring to effect the said 
traitorous intention of him, the said ; 
he, the said , afterwards, to wit, on the 
day and year aforesaid, in the State, District, 
and County aforesaid, and within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court, with a great multitude of 
persons, whose names to this Inquest are as 
yet unknown, to a great number, to wit, to the 
number of one hundred persons and upwards, 
armed and arrayed in a warlike manner, that 
is to say, with guns, swords, and other warlike 
weapons, as well offensive as defensive, being 
then and there unlawfully and traitorously as- 
sembled, did traitorously assemble and combine 
against the United States, and then and there 
with force and arms, wickedly and traitorous- 
ly, and with the wicked and traitorous inten- 
tion to oppose and prevent, by means of intimi- 
dation and violence, the execution of the said 
laws of the United States within the same, did 
array and dispose themselves in a warlike and 
hostile manner against the said United States, 
and then and there, with force and arms, in 
pursuance of such their traitorous intention, he, 
the said , With the said person so as 
aforesaid, wickedly and traitorously did levy 
war against the United States. 

And further to fulfil and bring to effect the 
said traitorous intention of him the said , 
and in pursuance and in execution of the said 
wicked and traitorous combination to oppose, 
resist, and prevent the said laws of the United 
States from being carried into execution, he, 
the said , afterwards, to wit, on the day 
and year first aforesaid, in the State, District 
and County aforesaid, and within the jurisdic- 
tion aforesaid, with the said persons whose 
names to this Inquest are as yet unknown, did 
wickedly and traitorously assemble against the 
said United States, with the avowed intention, 
by force of arms and intimidation, to prevent 
the execution of the said laws of the said United 
States within the same ; and in pursuance and 
execution of such their wicked and traitorous 
combination, he, the said , then and there, 
with force and arms, with the said persons to a 
ey number, to wit, the number of one hun- 

red persons and upwards, armed and arrayed 
in a warlike manner, that is to say, with 
guns, swords, and other warlike weapons, as 
well offensive as defensive, being then and there 
unlawfully and traitorously assembled, did 
wickedly knowingly, and traitorously resist and 
oppose one Henry H. Kline, an officer duly. ap- 
pointed by Edward D. Ingraham, Esquire, a 
Commissioner duly appointed by the Circuit 
Court of the United States for thesaid District, 
in the execution of the duty of the office of the 
said Kline, he, the said Kline, being appointed by 
the said Edward D. Ingraham, Esquire, by 
writing under his hand, to execute warrants and 
other process issued by him, the said Ingraham, 
in the performance of his duties as Commis- 
sioner under the said laws of the United States ; 
and then and there, with force and arms, with 
the said great multitude of persons, so as afore- 
said unlawfully and traitorously assembled, and 
armed and arrayed in manner as aforesaid, he 
the said , wickedly and traitorously did 
oppose and resist, and prevent the said Kline 
from executing the lawful process to him directed 
and delivered by the said Commissioner, against 
sundry persons, then residents of said county, 
who had been legally charged before the said 
Commissioner as being persons held to service 
or labor in the State of Maryland, and owing 
such service or labor to a certain Edward Gor- 
such, under the laws of the said State of Mary- 
land, had er therefrom into the said East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania ; which proce 
duly issued by the oad Commissioner, the sai 
Kline then and there had in his possession, and 
was then and there proceeding to execute as 
by law he was bound todo; and so the Grand 
Inquest, upon their respective oaths and affir- 
mations aforesaid, do say, that the said ’ 
in manner aforesaid, as much as in him lay, 
wickedly and traitorously did prevent, by means 
of force and intimidation, the execution of the 
said laws of the United States in the said State 
and District. 

And further to fulfil and bring to effect the 
said traitorous intention of him, the said 
and in further pursuance and in execution of 
the said wicked and traitorous combination to 
oppose, resist, and prevent the execution of the 
said laws of the said United States, in the State 
and District aforesaid, he, the said , af- 
terwards, to wit, on the day and year first afore- 
said, in the State, County, and District afore- 
said, and within the jurisdiction of this Court, 
with the said persons whose names to the 
Grand a aforesaid are as yet unknown, 
did wickedly and traitorously assemble against 
the said United States, with the avowed inten- 
tion, by means of force and intimidation, to 
rent the execution of the said laws of the 

nited States in the State and district afore- 
said; and in pursuance and execution of such 
their wicked and traitorous combination and 
intention, then and there, in the State District, 

and County aforesaid, and within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court, with force and arma, with a 
great multitude of persons, to wit, the number 






































of one hundred persons and upward, armed | d 
aud arrayed in a warlike =ennee as is to 
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then and there unlawfully and traitorously as- 


say, with guns, swords, and other 





sembled, he, the said -, did knowingly and | to overthrow . [Immense cheering. | rights, said to one of the Popes, “May your 
unlawfully assault the said Henry H. Kline, | Why should Rogteng on America, united, fear | Holiness remember that Ringers whic. tae 


he, the said Kline, being an officer appointed, by 





Was not the ocean theirs? Did not their com- 
mercial and naval marine amount to nine- 
tenths of the commercial and naval marine of 
the whole world? [Hear, hone But he would 
not boast of their- power. All he would say 
was, that in America there were 4,000,000 of 
militia ; and he believed that if the day which 
he had indicated should come, the vessels now 
built, and those which would be created by 
such an occasion, would not contain the millions 
who would rush to the rescue of liberty at the 
call of their forefathers. [Loud cheers.] As 
to the welcome which awaited Kossuth in 
America, he believed it would be a welcome 
from every heart and every lip; welcome would 
beam from every eye. [Cheers.] They would 
take him to their hearts, and give him such a 
welcome as had never before been extended to 
any one except their illustrious benefactor, La- 
fayette. [Cheers.] His reception would be 
even more tender. This illustrious man came 
to them as an exile ; he came to them asa man 
who, for the present, had been struck down in 
the cause of liberty. Like Lafayette, he had 
been in Austrian dungeons, and like Lafayette 
he had suffered for liberty. Every party would 
strive to do honor to a man who had done more, 
they believed, for the cause of liberty, than any 
other man of the present century. He would 
conclude by proposing the following sentiment: 
“Louis Kossuth, without wealth or office, but 
more feared by the despots of the world than 
an army with banners.’ Cia 

The sentiment was enthusiastically respond- 
ed to. 

Mr. Gilpin proposed as a toast, “ Municipal 
Institutions, the bulwark of national independ- 
ence,” which was responded to by Mr. Fagin. 

Several other toasts were drunk, and the pro- 
ceedings were protracted to a late hour. 


writing tnder the hand of the said Edward 
D. Ingratam, Esquire, a Commissioner under 
said lawa, to execute warrants and other pro- 
cess, issued by the said Commissioner in the 
performasce of his duties as such; and he, the 
said , did then and there, traitorously 
with force and arms, against the will of the said 
Kline. liberate and take out of his custody per- 
sons by hin before that time arrested, and in 
his lawful custody then and there being, by 
virtue of lawful process against them issued 
by the said Commissioner, they being legally 
charged with being persons held to service or 
labor in the State of Maryland, and owing 
such service or labor to a certain Edward Gor- 
such, under the laws of the said State of Mary- 
land, who had escaped therefrom into the said 
District; atd so the Grand Inquest aforesaid, 
upon their qaths and affirmations aforesaid, do 
say, that he, the said —, as much as in 
him lay, did'then and there, in pursuance and 
in execution of the said wicked and traitorous 
combination and intention, wickedly and trai- 
torously, by means of force and intimidation, 
revent the execution of the said laws of the 
Tnited States, in the said State and District. 
And farther to fulfil and bring to effect the 
said traitorous intention of him, the said —; 
and in pursuance and in execution of the said 
wicked and traitorous combination to oppose, 
resist, and prevent the said laws of the United 
States from being carried into execution, he, 
the said , afterwards, to wit, on the day 
and year first aforesaid, and on divers other 
days, both before and afterwards, in the State 
and district aforesaid, and within the jurisdic- 
tion of this Court, with the said persons to this 
Inquest as yet unknown, maliciously and trai- 
torously did meet, conspire, consult, and agree 
among themselves, further to oppose, resist, 
and prevent, by means of force and intimida- 
tion, the execution of the said laws herein 
before specified. 
And further to fulfil, perfect, and bring to 
effect the said traitorous intention of him, the 
said , and in pursuance and execution 
of the said wicked and traitorous combination 
to oppose and resist the said laws of the United 
States from being carried into execution, in 
the State and District aforesaid, he, the said 
, together with the other persons whose 
names are to this Inquest as yet unknown, on 
the day and year first aforesaid, and on divers 
other days and times, as well before and after, 
at the District aforesaid, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the said Court, with force and arms 
maliciously and traitorously did prepare and 
compose, and did then and there maliciously 
and traitororously cause and procure to be pre- 
pared and composed, divers books, pamphilets, 
letters, declarations, resolutions, addresses, pa- 
pers and writings, and did then and there ma- 
iciously and traitorously publish and disperse, 
and cause to be published and dispersed divers 
other books, pamphlets, letters, declarations, 
resolutions, addresses, papers, and writings, 
the said books, pamphlets, letters, declarations, 
resolutions, addresses, papers, and writings, so 
respectively prepared, composed, published and 
dispersed, as last aforesaid, containing therein, 
amongst other things, incitements, encourage- 
ments, and exhortations, to move, induce, and 
yersuade persons held to service in any of the 
nited States, by the laws thereof. who had} a glory allotted to you; your proud osition is 
escaped into the said District, as well as other | to be able not only to bear good will to those 
persons, citizens of said District, to resist, op-? who do not enjoy the happiness of freedom, but 
pose, and prevent, by violence and intimida-| also to have a helping hand always ready for 
tion, the execution of the said laws, and also} your more unfortunate brethren. [Cheers.] 
containing therein instructions and directions Brat is the glory of England, aad in your na- 
how and upon what occasion the traitorous | tional capacity you have illustrated the words 
purposes last aforesaid should and might be | of our Saviour, Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
carried into effect contrary to the form of the | [Cheers.] It is only so I can explain the great 
act of Congress in such case made and pro-| phenomenon that I see around nte, where so 
vided, and against the peace and dignity of] many of different rank and station, but all 
the United States. ; united in the love of liberty, join to express 
Attorney of the United States for the East- | their sympathy for the principle of liberty of 
ern District of Pennsylvania. which they choose to consider me the humble 
representative. [Cheers.] It is only thus I can 
explain the great phenomenon that even that 
honorable class whose entire capital is the labor 
of their hands, stop in their work, and sacrifice 
joiced that England, Turkey, and the United | their time, to say, with that noble internal in- 
States, had been associated in the great work | stinct of a people before whom every individual 
of Kossuth’s liberation. He could not help | purpose must bow, that the great principle of 
feeling proud of his position on the present oc- fiberty ean reckon on the people of England. 
casion. On one side of him was a man who| [Cheers.] And well may the working classes 
had been Governor of Hungary, and who, he | of England be identified with the great principle 
hoped, would soon be Governor again; and, by | of liberty, because without liberty there is no 
a remarkable coincidence, on his other side} lasting social order. It is indispensable that 
was a man [Mr. R. J. Walker] who was likely | every man should in full security enjoy the 
soon to become the President of the United | fruits of his own labor. 
States. [Loud cheers.] It is not without reason that all classes of 
Rey. Mr. Wyld proposed, “The Constitu-| England unite in expressing their sympathy 
tional Governments of England and the United | with that principle which, under different 
States.” forms of government, but under similar insti- 
The Hon. Robert J. Walker responded. He | tutions, is the blessing, the glory, and the hap- 
said he rejoiced in the privilege of speaking in | piness of the English race on both hemispheres. 
the town of Southampton, endeared as it was Loud cheers.] The blessings of this liberty 
to Americans by its reception of Kossuth. As| may be allotted to other nations, to enjoy it 
an American, he felt no miserable jealousy that | under such government as may suit their wants 
Kossuth had first landed on British soil, nor | and wishes. It is not without reason, this sym- 
would any such jealousy be entertained by his | pathy with liberty; not only because there is a 
countrymen. That was due toa country which | moral solidity in the destinies of the world, but 
had exerted itself so much for his liberation. | also when the productive labor of a country 
Most of the great fundamental principles of the | produces more than it can consume, such a 
free Government of England were embodied in | country must have free intercourse and unin- 
the Constitution of the United States; and he | terrupted communications with other countries. 
would declare his conviction, that if their muni-| [Hear.] This free intercourse, this uninter- 
cipal institutions were overthrown, the result | rupted interchange of products, is summed up 
would be anarchy or despotism. That a re-| in the words—free trade. [Hear, hear.] Now, 
public was not, under all circumstances, favor- | I beg to ask the question, is this idea of free 
able to freedom, was shown by the example of | commerce realized by the fact of free imports 
a neighboring land, where half a million bayo-| into Englaud? I believe there is yet another 
nets were employed to sustain the Government | part to the idea, very important, very vital, and 
against the people. The Americans had never | that is the free exportation of that which the 
indulged in the visions which had dazzled so | industry of England produces. [Hear, hear. 
many in Europe. They had never supposed| But free export has no meaning, if that which 
that laborers would be benefited by the de- | is exported cannot find a free market in other 
struction of that capital without which wages | parts of the world. Therefore I say that, not 
could not be paid. (Hear, hear.] He was de- | without reason, the people of England sympa- 
lighted to hear their illustrious friend allude | thize with the principles of liberty, because 
to free trade. The United States struck off| without the liberty of Europe there can be no 
half the shackles from commerce, and, God be | free trade. [Hear, hear.] All despots fear 
thanked, intended to strike off all the rest. | free trade, because liberty of commerce is the 
[Cheers.] The people of the United States had | most powerful vehicle for the extension of civil- 
always maintained, as their able representative | ization. [Cheers.] Free trade to England, as 
at that port had set forth in an address which | to every nation, is only with a free Europe pos- 
he had read with peculiar pleasure, the doc-| sible. [Hear, hear. I hope, Mr. Mayor, and 
trine of non-intervention. Itis but a few years | other gentlemen, I did not do wrong in touching 
since they were an infant State ; they were now | upon this matter here. [No, no.] I feel that 
pet approaching manhood, and they still | it is glorious when the material interests of a 
eld sacred the doctrine that no Government | great nation are identified with the freedom of 
had any right to interfere in the domestic affairs | that nation. This is a providential matter. 
of another country. [Hear, hear.] Ifthe people} No single community can enjoy welfare and 
of other countries desired to wear the chains of | happiness, except on the condition that the in- 
a despot, let them draw the shackles around | terests of the community are in harmony with 
their limbs, but if they desired freedom, let no | the interests of individuals. * 
despotic power be permitted to impose shackles] We are in the neighborhood of a great na- 
upon them. They were in favor, then, of the} tion which mourns enough at not enjoying the 
doctrine of non-intervention, and hoped that] fruits of its many sorrows and sufferings. 
every nation in the world would establish for | There is a party there which is called—I don’t 
itself whatever institutions it might think best | know with what right—the Jesuitical party ; 
calculated to promote its material and other | and you all know that that party threatens 
interests. Nor were the American propagan- | France with the Cossacks. And even here, in this 
dists, except so far as propagandism might arise | glorious country, it is not long since there was 
from the success of their own example. Buthe| a question much agitated as well in public 
desired now ‘to endorse the sentiment of the} opinion as in Parliament. I know what is con- 
American Consul—and the people of America | venient in this place, and due to you. I will 
would be ready to endorse it too—that whilst | not enter into the question, but will only state 
they were opposed to any intervention in the | one curious coincidence. Tam a Protestant— 
concerns of other countries, the time might | [Cheers]—not only a Protestant by birth but 
come when, if despots should combine to over- | by conviction. [Cheers] But I am an humble 
throw the liberties of any nation, the people of} member of a nation the majority of which is 
the United States would be prepared to unite | composed of Catholics. Now, it is one of the 
with their ancestors. [Loud cheers, amidst | least glories of my nation that in all times, in 
which Kossuth rose and gratefully acknowl-| the present day as well as in former times, 
edged the tone of the speaker’sremarks.] These | when our fathers bled for liberty in religion 
islands were, from their remarkable insular | and freedom of conscience, there have been 
position, a sort of breakwater of liberty between | Hungarian Catholics who have taken the lead 
the American and the European continents, | in struggling in a peaceful manner, as well as 
and the Americans felt that if the surges of | on the field of battle, for religious liberty and 
despotism were ever to break on their own | freedom of conscience. In that way the free- 
shore, they must first overwhelm this country.| dom and the rights of Protestantism, always 
Hear, hear.} If, then, this alliance of re ts 
y 

















KOSSUTH'S SOUTHAMPTON SPEECH. 


At the banquet given by the Mayor, Kossuth 
delivered a speech as follows: 


No man who is aware of the importance of 
his destiny can live satisfied without freedom ; 
but he to whom God has granted freedom has 
got everything, if he has got the mind and the 
will to use his freedom to the development of 
his own and his fellow-creatures’ happiness, 
with such consistency of purpose as the Eng- 
lish people have exhibited. [Cheers.] That is 
the basis upon which England has grown into 
the paradise she now is, upon which my sad 
heart rests with joy, and which cannot fail to 
increase the desire of every foreigner to become 
also free and so endowed with capability of 
changing his own part of the world into a 
paradise like England. [Loud cheers.] During 
all my life I have had one single leading idea— 
liberty. [Loud eon The aim of my exist- 
ence was to secure the blessings of that liberty 
to my people, although I know those blessings 
but instinctively. [Hear, hear.] Now, when I 
behold England, and see how liberty enables 
men to beautify nature, how should I not feel 
doubled in my determination to endure, to 
work, to struggle, and, if it must be, to die, that 
my people may become free—that people of 
whom I say there are none who better deserve 
to become free! [Loud cheers.] 

But besides the blessings of freedom, it is also 

















MR. WALKER’S SPEECH AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
Lord Dadley Stuart spoke, saying he re- 


| a opposed by the house of Hapsburg, who were 
eaded by Russia, which was the soul and ever strongly united with the principle of Jesuit- 


ism, this freedom, these rights were established 
by treaties, by pacific means, by the victorious 
swords of Hungarians fighting for freedom of 
conscience. It is true that as soon as freedom 
was obtained, the sword was laid aside; for 
Hungary has been a land of loyalty in all time. 
It may suffice to say that the freedom of Prot- 
estantism in Hungary was secured by laws, was 
secured by treaties, on the maintenance of 
which the existence of the Hapsburg dynasty 
was made to depend. In 1848 this was in- 
cluded among other reforms ; and scarcely had 
Russia raised the fallen house of Austria, by 
putting its foot on the neck of Hungary, when 
the first deed of the restored house was to de- 
stroy the rights of Protestant liberty in Hun- 
gary. And then, gentlemen, this is connected 
with another fact with respect to the Catholic 
church. The Kings of Hungary, in former times, 
were always anxious not to all Ow any power to 
meddle, and chiefly not to allow the Court of 
Rome to meddle with the temporal affairs of 
the Catholic church in Hungary, so much so 
that one of our most glorious kings, Matthius 
Corvinses, @ Hungarian by birth, seeing the 
encroachments of the Court of Rome on his 


of the whole, fhear, hear,] should attempt to 
make war upon Governments ; if it should 
intimate to England, asit did to Hungary, that 
it must give up its free institutions ; if it should 
say to England, “Abandon your Queen, give 
up your throné, give up your parliament, give 
up your trial hy jury, give up your habeas corpus, 
give up all those great fundamental principles 
which mark you as a free people ;” if these 
tyrannous demands should ever be made, and 
the people of =e should say to their rela- 
tives—for they felt that they were related to 
them in blood and in language, and by a thou- 
sand endearing recollections of the glories of 
the [cheers] and they would be related, 
too, as he believed, looking at those two flags, 
(pointing to the flags of the two nations in the 
room,) by thestill brighter glories of the future— 
and if this country should ever say to the United 
States, “ The time is come when the great con- 
flict must commence between the principles of 
ism and those of liberty ”—a conflict 
which he believed was close at hand—[hear, 
hear]—there were millions of his countrymen 
who would delight to flock to the shores of 
Great Britain, and under its and their standard 








the world in arms? [Hear, hear, and cheers. ' a double cross on her banners, has never en- 
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dured that the Court of Rome should interfere | 


with the liberty of the Hungarian people.” 

So anxious were the Hungarians, in former 
times, to secure their independence. And when 
the Emperor of Russia had succeeded in crush- 
ing Hungary, one of the first things that he 
did was to give the Jesuits of Rome full power 
to feed on Hungary; [hear, hear;] and with 
this he united the destruction of the autonomy 
of the Protestant church. [hear, hear.] Now, 
gentlemen, these are the things which have 
caused 80 great an agitation in thisland. Jesu- 
itism was established by the satellite of the 
House of Austria; and even in that respect I 
am entitled to say that the principle of every 
evil in Europe is the despotic and encroaching 
spirit of Russia, upon which leans every man 
who will do that which is wrong to the many. 
You know, gentlemen, that that is the Power 
which England meets at the Bosphorus, at the 
Nile, and all over Europe. This identity of 
the interests of England with the interests of 
the freedom of Europe makes me hope that 
the generous sympathy which we meet here 
will not remain an empty sound, [hear, hear | 
that it will not remain without some practica 
results to my poor country and to humanity. 

Much cheering.| There is my confidence, my 
nope. [Hear, hear. 

‘o party in England, 1 believe, will deny 
that the armed interference of Russia in Hun- 
garian affairs has increased beyond measure 
the preponderance of Russia on the European 
continent. [Hear, hear.] Russia having vio- 
lated the independence of nations, and taken 
upon herself to dispose of their domestic coun- 
cils, it can hardly be denied that so long as 
Hungary is not restored to its liberty and inde- 
pendence, the preponderance of Russia in Eu- 
rope will not only not retire, not only not sub- 
side, but will increase. [Hear, hear.] And 
what | request in the name of my poor coun- 
try, and in the interest of all the oppressed na- 
tions in Europe, is not that England may draw 
its sword for the restoration of Hungary! Gen- 
tlemen, all I humbly request, wish, and hope, 
is that England may not abandon that right 
which in Europé is due to at oe hear|— 
that England may not give a charter to the 
Czar to dispose of the destiny of Europe! 
[Hear, hear. 

Public opinion in England can make it a 
living principle in acknowledging the natural 
right of every nation to dispose of itself—not 
to allow the Czar to interfere with the domestic 
concerns of whatever nation in Europe he sees 
fit. [Hear, hear] People of the mighty Al- 
bion, that is all—there is nothing else that op- 
pressed humanity expects, entreats, and hopes 
for. As to the rest, leave it to the nations of 
Europe. [Cheers] Austria, but no, not Aus- 
tria—I love, I esteem the people of Austria as 
my own brethren [Cheers.] I feel their suf- 
ferings as much as the sufferings of my own 
people. [ have wishes and hopes for the peo- 

le of Austria asfervent as for my own people. 
Cheers.] I havea right to say this. My life 
is an open book. [Cheers.] It is history which 
will pronounce its judgment upon me; and nei- 
ther Austrian hirelings, nor party spirit, nor 
blind passion, nor those base and absurd cal- 
umnies which, in my position, could not fail to 
be launched at me: though I am almost sur- 
prised to see these calumnies find their way into 
certain places, in which I should not have ex- 
pected to see them. [Hear, hear.] 

It may be that, relying on the fact that my 
people is a moral people—a people which never 
can be charged with having given its confi- 
dence or its love to a2 man who was not an 
honest man—it may be that, relying upon the 
testimony of my people, I shall not consider 
these calumnies. It may be that I shall en- 
treat the protection of the law of England. 
{Loud cheers.] I will consider the matter so 
soon as my duties to my fatherland shall leave 
me a single moment to sacrifice to myself. 
Still I must say that! sincerely regret to see that 
these calumnies have spread in England, not 
for my own self, because I believe they can but 
enhance the generous affection of generous 
men, it being natural to generous men to feel 
indignation at such calumnies. But I regret 
this, because it isno pleasing prospect for our 
humanity to see our fellow-creatures delighting 
in such matters. But still it is history which 
will pronounce its verdict on my life. [Hear, 
hear, and cheers.] Humble as I am, I have had 
a public life, and perhaps I may have one yet. 
[Loud cheers.] In respect to Austria, I had a 
right to say what I did, because I can declare 
that the people of Austria have never had, and 
have not now, @ more faithful friend than my- 
self. 

It is, therefore, not in respect to the people of 
Austria, but in relation to the house of Haps- 
burg, that I am going to say a few words. And 
all | am willing to say is this: that the house 
of Hapsburg, because of its perjury, because it 
has violated every right of every one of its na- 
tions, is doomed to destruction. [Cheers.] There 
is a God in heaven, and there must be justice 
on earth. [Cheers.] The house of Hapsburg, 
having forfeited even the possibility of the love 
of its nations, has no more basis for its exist- 
ence. [Hear, hear.] Bayonets are no basis, 
because the soldier always belongs to the peo- 
ple. The soldier also thinks. There is a great 
example of this in the past struggles of Hun- 
gary, and there will be, if God grants it, an- 
other. Every citizen of Hungary was and may 
be—he will be—a soldier, and every soldier is 
a true citizen. From soldiers belonging to Eng- 
land I have heard the most generous senti- 
ments. This was the case at Gibraltar; and 
therefore I say that bayonets alone are no basis 
for the existence of despotic power. On what 
basis, then, rests Austria? On nothing else 
than her being an obedient satellite. [Hear, 
hear, and cheers.| But while the house of 
Austria cannot have a future, Hungary has a 
future. [Loud cheers.] It has a future, because 
it deserves to live; it has a future, because it 
has vitality ; it has a future, because its inde- 
pendence is necessary to the liberty of Europe. 
[Great cheering.|_* * * ~My libera- 
tion is due, in the first place, to the noble senti- 
ments of the Sultan, who, from the beginning, 
in spite of all the menacing threats of Russia 
and Austria, preserved and protected my life 
and the lives of my associates. For a time, 
yielding to the pressure of circumstances, he 
surrounded his hospitality with the appearance 
of detention, and at last, raising himself by his 
own noble inspirations, and by respect for the 
rights of humanity, he restored me in the most 
dignified manner to liberty. [Cheers.] 

if | were to live a thousand years, I could 
never forget any wrong done to my people—to 
my country ; but as tomy own self, itis a part of 
my nature that I do not like to look at the 

ast for griefs, but only for instruction for the 
famtee and partly on this account, partly be- 
cause | have the knowledge of the conviction 
that the people of Turkey has a vitality yet, 
because I have the conviction that the future of 
the Turkish Empire is in no contradiction 
whatever to any political interest in Europe, but 
rather in very strong and intimate connection 
with the interests of some nations, especially 
witly the interosts-of Angterd ard the interests 
of Hungary; it is by these considerations 
that I am led to declare that Turkey will 
ever find in me a faithful friend. 

But while I acknowledge the conduct of the 
Sultan, I must also return my most heartfelt 
thanks for the magnanimous interference of 
the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States in so high and generous a man- 
ner, supported by the public opinion of both 
countries, and even sanctioned by the Congress 
of the United States. It is therefore in some- 
what broken strains, owing to the state of my 
chest, but with the deepest feelings of a grate- 
ful heart, that I propose to toast, “ England, 
Turkey, and the United States.” [Loud 
cheering. | 


————_ 


THE YANKEE AND HIS PROGRESS. 


A French traveller in this country thus 
sketches our national physiognomy : 

“Picture to ccamall if you please, a lean 
figure, with bony wrists, feet of dimensions 
that would forever tarnish the scutcheon of a 
gentleman; hat stuck upon the back of the 
head; straight hair; a cheek swollen, not by 
an accidental cold, but, from morning till night, 
by a lump of tobacco ; lips stained yellow b 
the juice of the same plant; a black coat, wit 
narrow skirts, a tumbled shirt, the gloves of a 
gendarme; trousers in harmony with the rest 
of the equipment, and you will have before you 
the exact portrait of a thoroughbred Yankee.” 

And, of this ugly animal’s present doings 
and reputation, a leading writer of Germany 
thus speaks: 

“Nowhere in the world,” says the writer, 
“does the blood so swiftly rush through the 
veins, nowhere does life flow in so full a stream, 
as among the citizens of the United States. It is 
true that this great natural power exhibits, here 
and there, a wildness and absence of control, of 
which we have lately had to condemn a mani- 
festation of reckless extravagance, But a 
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milder influence will appear in later years; 
and even now, what a sure calmness and cal- 
culating prudence is joined with the youthful 
exuberance of the American! John Bull, 
whose most cunning locks he opens, whose 
swiftest vessels he outsails, regards the rapid 
growth of his daring young relative with a 
mixture of jealousy, fear, and pride of kin- 
dred. 

“The gigantic development of power in the 
American nation has naturally not been in 
every 0 and direction. At first it devo- 
ted itself to the establishment of political con- 
stitutions, and in this displayed a wonderful 
organizing faculty. The next path on which 
it entered was that of exchan ges and commerce, 
and the acquisition of material power. Who- 
ever, with the jaundiced Thomas Carlyle, 
should insist on regarding the Americans with 
contempt or pity, because they have not pro- 
duced s0-called heroes of soul, poets, philoso- 
phers artists, &e.. would be greatly in the 
wrong. They have not had time for it. But 
the day will come when they will also gather 
laurels on the nobler paths of human activity.” 


From the Burlington Hawkeye. 
EARLY TIMES IN INDIANA. 


Said Major Oudesley, as he casually dropped 
in on us yesterday morning and commenced 
talking away inhis usual quiet, chatty, and pe- 
culiar manner— 

“Tm sick and tired of this artificial way of 
doing things in these latter days.” 

“Why so, major?” 

“There is an eternal sight too much parade 
about everything that is going on.” 

“T was at a wedding last night, the daugh- 
ter of an old and much-esteemed friend was to 
be married, and I was so urgently invited, that 
I couldn’t help going ; there was so much fuss 
and parade that I was perfectly disgusted. I 
couldn’t help comparing the proceedings where 
a couple was married in Lawrenceburg many 
years ago, when Indiana formed part of the 
great Northwestern Territory. At that time 
the settlements of the emigrants were mostly 
confined to the rich bottom,lands of the water- 
Lawrenceburg was a small village 
of a few log cabins. My father was acting 
magistrate for the district, and very promptly 
attended to all the various duties of that office, 
in addition to which he was in the habit of do- 
ing a good deal of manual labor on his own 
hook.” . 

“That was when you wasn’t big cnough to 
do much, major.” 

“ Exactly, | was tow-headed brat of some 
eight or ten years old when the incident I am 
about to relate occurred, but I remember all 
the particulars as well as if it occurred yester- 
day. You see it was about dinner time one 
day in the fall of the year, when the old man, 
being engaged in laying in a supply of wood 
for the winter, drove up his ox team with a 
pretty solid load of fuel. 

Just then a young and unsophisticated couple 
entered the village, hand in hand, inquired tor 
the Squire, and were duly directed to the house. 
The youth was barefooted, and wore a coarse 
but clean tow linen shirt and pants, and rough 
straw hat of home manufacture. His fair com- 
panion was dressed in a blue cotton frock, pink 
cotton apron, fine bonnet, and coarse brogan 
shoes without stockings. 

These were their wedding dresses, and their 
severe simplicity and the thorough independ- 
ence they manifested made an impression 
upon my mind that will never be effaced. 

“We come to get married,” said the young 
man to the old lady, my mother, who was prop- 
erly busy among the pots and kettles.” 

“That's very good business,” said she, smi- 
ling graciously, “though you appear to look 
very young; but there’s the Squire, just drove 
up: he'll splice you in lessthan no time.” So out 
she bolted, to give the fortunate functionary 
due notice of the business in hand. 

“T can’t stop till [ unload this wood,” 
the old man; “tell them to come out here. 

Out they came. 

The old man was on top of the cart, and 
every time he threw off a stick he asked a 
question. Before he was fairly unloaded, he 
had the youth’s whole story, having ascertain- 
ed the names, ages, and residence. of the par- 
ties, how long he had known the young woman, 
if he really loved her, and was willing to la- 
bor honestly to promote her happiness, &c. 

The youngster gave simple and satisfactory 
answers to all the questions propounded. 

In the mean time, the old lady, perfectly 
understanding Dad’s way of doing things, had 
sent out to say to the people that a wedding 
was coming off at the house; and by the time 
the wood was unloaded, quite a crowd had col- 
lected to witness the ceremony. 

The old fellow, having pitched out the last 
stick, and picked up his long goad, stood up 
in the cart and commenced the performance. 

“Jest jine hands,” said he to the young 
couple. It was done accordingly. 

“T am satisfied with both of ye,” continued 
he, “you've a perfect right to get married ;” and 
he united ’em in short order. 

“ As the rafters on this house are joined _to- 
gether, so I jine you—you are man and wife— 
salute your bride. I don’t charge you any- 
thing for the operation. 

“Whoa haw, Buck: get along. Bright!” and 
with an eloquent flourish of his long stick, he 
started for another load of wood, leaving the 
newly wedded pair amid the villagers, kissing 
each other with a very distinct and particular 
evidence of satisfaction. 

“That was a wedding worth having,” said 
Major Oudesley: “I knew the couple after- 
wards, and know them yet, for they are both 
living in a high state of prosperity. And I 
know their children after them, too, and migh- 
ty fine children they are, for one of them is at 
this very time Governor of the State of In- 
diana. 


said 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beyond the arrival and reception of Kossuth, 
nothing has occurred in England of special in- 
terest. 

Lord Palmerston, it will be remembered, sent 
to the British representatives at all the Courts 
of Europe Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet concern- 
ing the State prosecutions in the kingdom of 
Naples. A. professed metry to this pamphlet 
was written by an Englishman, Mr. Charles 
Macfarlane; and the Neapolitan Minister in 
London wrote to Lord Palmerston, requesting 
him to send a copy of this also to the same 
quarters. To this request the Minister sent the 
following reply : 

Viscount Palmerston to Prince Castelcicala. 

Foreicn Orrice, August 18, 1851. 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your 
letter of the 9th instant, enclosing a copy of a 
pamphlet entitled “The Neapolitan Govern- 
ment and Mr. Gladstone,” and requesting that 
copies of that pamphlet may be forwarded to 
her Majesty’s Ministers at the several Europe- 
an_courts. - 

I have to state to you, in reply, that I must 
decline being accessory to giving circulation to 
a pamphlet which, in my opinion, does no credit 
to its writer, to the Government which he at- 
tempts to defend, or to the political party of 
which he professes to be the champion. 

I should not have taken the hberty of ad- 
dressing you @f the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlets, if you had not, by your letter of 
the 9th instant, rendered it necessary for me 
to do so; and I can assure you, that it is not 
without pain and reluctance that I state to you 
my opinion in regard to those pamphlets, and 
to the matters of which they treat; but I feel 
that silence on my part, after the receipt of 
your communication of the 9th, would expose 
me to misinterpretation. 

I feel myself, therefore, compelled to say, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s letters to Lord Aberdeen 
present an afflicting picture of a system of ille- 
gality, injustice, and cruelty, practiced by the 
officers and agents of the Government in the 
kingdom of Naples, such as might have been 
hoped would not have existed in any European 
country at the present day; and the informa- 
tion which has been received upon these mat- 
ters from many other sources leads, unfortu- 
nately, to the conclusion that Mr. Gladstone 
by no means overstated the various evils which 
he describes. But Mr. Gladstone’s letters were 
evidently written and published, not, as the 
pamphlet which you have sent me iffsinuates, 
in a spirit of hostility to the king of Naples, or 
with feelings adverse to the parliamentary and 
monarchical. constitution which his Sicilian 
Majesty has granted to his subjects, and has 
confirmed by his royal oath; Mr. Gladstone’s 
object seems, on the contrary, to have been the 
friendly purpose of drawing public attention to 
and of directing the force of public opinion 
upon abuses which, if allowed to continue, must 
necessarily sap the foundations of the Neapoli- 
tan monarchy, and prepare the way for those 








duced by a deep sense of Jong-continued and 
wide-spread injustice are sure sooner or later 
to produce. It might have been hoped that 
the Neapolitan Government would have re- 
ceived those letters in the spirit in which they 
manifestly were written, and would have set to 
work earnestly and effectually to correct those 
manifold and grave abuses to which their at- 
tention has thus been drawn. It'is obvious 
that by such a course the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment would do more to frustrate the designs of 
revolutionists, and to strengthen the monarchi- 


| cal institutions of their country, than could be 


effected by the most vigorous proceedings of 
the most vigilant minister of police. 

But the Neapolitan Government will be 
much mistaken if it imagines that 2 pamphlet, 
consisting of a flimsy tissue of bare assertions 
and reckless denials, mixed up with coarse rib- 
aldry and commonplace abuse of public men 
and of political parties, will accomplish any 
useful purpose, or render any real service to 
the Government in whose behalf it appears to 
have been written; and I must take leave to 
observe that there are admissions, direct as 
well as indirect, in Mr. McFarlane’s pamphlet, 
which go far to establish the conclusions which 
he professes an intention to overthrow. 

I am, &c., PALMERSTON. 
tt ated 
AN ADMIRABLE WOMAN. 

The last number of the excellent French 
journal, the N. Y. Courrier des Etats Unis, con- 
tains the following interesting and touching 
story, extracted from a discourse delivered on 
the 2st ult., at the National Society of Agri- 
culture, Science, and Art, held at Valenciennes, 
in France: 

At Valenciennes, in one of the small streets 
in the neighborhood of “Place Verte.” there 
have lived for many years two old women, 
now aged respectively seventy and seventy- 
three years, long reduced to the utmost poy- 
erty, but as tenderly devoted to each other as 
sisters. One of them, who, by her feeble eye- 
sight and the primary education she had re- 
ceived, is prevented from participating in any 
hard labor, attends, as well as her infirmities 
will let her, to the household cares. The 
other, almost as infirm as her companion, but 
evidently more accustomed to severe exertion, 
is still able to do a little washing and ironing. 


of nine francs a month allowed to each of 


public asylums. The first was once the wife 
of a respectable merchant of Valenciennes, 
well to do in the world; the second was her 
hired servant. The first saw her family, thirty- 
five years ago, suddenly ruined by reverses of 
fortune; the second. during the last thirty-five 
years, has voluntarily been the support, the 
providence of her old employers and their chil- 
dren. The name of the first Iwill not men- 
tion: but it affords me pleasure to tell you that 
of the second. and relate to you some traits of 
her life of devotion and patient courage. 

Marie Frangoise Bultez was born on the 


and thereby adds a small sum to the modicum | 


them by the board of administration of the | 


nny 


nothing, but are worth more than gold or sil- 
ver. To give up something, where giving up 
will prevent Be La teat yield, when per- 
sisting will chafe and fret others—to go a little 
around, rather than come against another—to 
take an ill word or a cross look quietly, rather 
than resent or return it; these are the ways in 
which clouds and storms are kept off, and a 
pleasant and steady sunshine secured even in 
very humble homes, and among very poor peo. 
ple, as well as in families in higher stations 


A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 


TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Ext 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the nettlement ot a 
counts before the several Departments of the Governmey t. 
References — Hon. 8. P. Chase Ohio; Hon. }) Wilm t 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin. Hon. Ellis 1 ~ 4 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Kdward Armor Carli 12 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National lira: onatad 
accounting officera generally. une hm thie 


NEWSPAPER AGENCLES 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent. is ager 
Y eforthe Nutional Era, and authorizea to take ry ee 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required ’ 
as. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street: New Yo “4 
Cribune Building ; Philadelphia, north weat corner of I hind 


and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southw ’ 
stre ore, 80 est corner of N, 
and Fayette streets. | marth 


oy S.M. PETTENGILL,N ewspaper Advertising Sup 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Bnilding,)is #lao agent for the National Bra 


BENNETIYS NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
One door east of Z. D. Gilman's Drug Store, 
EXHIBITION FREE 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establishme 
T the Sitting and Exhibition Seco have be - caenaa 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country =“ 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope 
rating department; and | have therefore associated with me 
Mr. Ff, M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us te 
maintain the present popularity of this Galle ry 

Some valuable additions to the eo lection of apecimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taxen from life: one of AMIN BEY 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

Tne collection of the United States Senate intended for 
pees yen the sate Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a 7 hi 4 
seen at this may are wie win tend 

Z Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, aud twice the size of any in his city, toge ber with a 
constant and sucsessful practice for the last twelve years 
we fee! coufident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who nay want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed 
| By a new and improved process practiced at this eatab- 
' lishment, we are evabled to take pictures in the short space 
| of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
pertect Daguerrevtypes of their little ones, of all ages 

Oy Miniatures veatiy set in lockets, breaaty ius, finger 
| Tings, and settings furnished, if desired. 
| N.S. BENNETT 
| Jan. 2, F. M. CORY 

GENERAL BANKING AND EACHANGE BUSI- 

NESs. 
" Dyetae RTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washivugton, under the firm of 
SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 

All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 

promptness and fidelity. 
WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. Stutes 
JOHN WITHERS, of Alexun ‘riu, Virginia 
R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington 
L. P. BAYNE, of Buitinin:e, Maryland 
Jan. 9 








13th of August, 1778. She entered the service 
of the family I have mentioned at the age of 
fifteen, and remained there unti. 1816, having 
become noted for her honesty and activity, and 
her fidelity to the interests of her employers. 
The good qualities of this worthy woman had | 
not yet, though, attained their limits; and a | 
number of sad events came to develop the rich 
resources of her labor-loving character. In 1816, 
injudicious speculations, bankruptcies, and the 
sad results incidental to commerce that is sub- | 
ject to the caprices of Governments, suddenly 
brought ruin and misery on the family of 
Frangoise’s employers. They were no longer 
able to pay the wages of or even give sufficient 
food to, the humble servant who for twenty- 
three years had faithfully and cheerfully per- 


| 
' 


tasks of household labor. Her services were, 
notwithstanding, of the utmost necessity to this 
broken and disconsolate family. 


resolution. She determined to remain and to 
serve gratuitously, to nourish even, if it became 
necessary, those who were not accustomed like 
herself to privation, labor, and fatigue. 

From that moment began for this noble wo- 
man a long life of absolute abnegation and 
devotedness, continued to the present time 
without cessation, without complaint, with the 
most admirable modesty. First. all her little 
savings were given up to satisfy the most press- 
ing wants of her master’s family. This feeble 
resource was soon exhausted. Frangoise then 
bethought her of a small house, sole inherit- 
ance lett by her parents, which she owned in 
common with her sister, and which was situ- 
ated near Vendegies. The little cottage was 
sold without hesitation, with a joyous feeling 
even, and the portion of the proceeds that ap- 
pertained to Frangoise was added to the dimin- 
utive means left the L family from the 
complete wreck of their fortune. There were in 
the family young children to raise, to be taken 
sare of, to be dressed properly. The servant 
girl, without a murmur, without letting any 
one know the extent of any of her sacrifices, 
gave up her trousseau, or marriage dowry, 
which she herself had scraped together during 
many long years of hard labor; the clothes, 
the linen, the modest ornaments, ribbons, 
combs, &c., of the poor girl were disposed of 
for the same purpose as her sayings and her 
mother’s cottage. 

Thus passed the first years that succeeded 
the ruin of the L family. Frangoise had 
given to it all she possessed, but she was still 
her own mistress. Those she had saved from 
the depths of misery might at last create some 
resources for themselves, and permit her to con- 
secrate to her own modest future her active 
industry and inexhaustible courage. Was it 
not time for her to think of herself, of her own 
“to-morrow?” No, not yet! Providence had 
reserved for this admirable character all the 
duties of a mother, all the sufferings of friend- 
ship, all the trials of devotedness. 

Tons. L , the head of the family, and 
its only hope, died, leaving a widow and three 
children without bread, without a roof. But 
Frangoise was there, always present, always 
ready, like the guardian angel; and her hum- 
ble abode was joyfully opened to receive the 
destitute mother and her young children. Fran- 
goise had been only their friend before: now 
she became their mother, their sister. Her 
sleepless, incessant labor, recommenced. The 
hope that, aided by the small sum allowed her 
by the Board of Public Asylums, she could 
still bear up under the heavy burden she had 
voluntarily assumed, sustained her strength and 
patience; her proteges, endeared to her by so 
many years of mutual kindness, suffering, and 
sacrifice, were still sheltered and tenderly 
cared for! 

This continued whilst the young family, the 
children, were in need of assistance, protection, 
and education; until they grew up, married, 
and were able to take care of themselves. 

This was not all, however! The servant 
girl, the noble woman, had not yet accom- 
plished ner Wonderful task, her singular des- 
tiny. Thechildren of her old master and mis- 
tress had grown up and married; but their 

osition in life did not allow them to alleviate 
Finhgdise’s position. They too were strug- 
gling under hardship, poverty, and family 
cares. Sudden and unexpected catastrophes 
overtook them. Very recently a conflagration 
consumed in a few hours all the products of 
the small farm of one of these children, now 
himself the father of seven children. But dis- 
aster and ruin, which seemed to perpetuate 
themselves in this family, were met in 1850 by 
the same courage and fortitude that overcame 
them in 1816. Frangoise is an infirm septa- 

enarian ; her strength often proves insufficient 
for her work; the only resources of*the poor 
old woman are a few sous painfully gamed 
each day; her moderate rent paid by a chari- 
table hand, and the little sum she receives from 
the board of administration of the public asy- 
lums. Still her venerable mistress, now be- 
come a sister to her, is the object of her vigil- 
ant cares, and shares her humble home and 
modest repast; and still, since the catastrophe 
that overwhelmed her master’s son, the old, 
infirm servant, the poor pensioner of the board 
of public charity, finds herself rich enough to 
take care of and to nourish one of the daugh- 
ters of this unfortunate husbandman. ots 

And now, even now, she persists In raising 
this little girl, in obtaining an education for 
her; and still struggles to regain for the grand- 
child she has thus adopted, a little of that 
strength of her youth that enabled her to ac- 
complish so many heroic sacrifices. The phys- 
ical strength is not there; but the moral cour- 
age, patience, modesty, and perseverance, yet 
exist. 














Krnpness IN LitTLe Tu1nes.—The sunshine 
of life is made up of very little beams that are 
bright all the time. In the nursery, on the 
play-ground, and in the school, there is room 





violent revolutions which the resentments pro- 


all the time for little acts of kindness that cost 





formed the most disagreeable and tigi | 


\ 
Frangoise | 
felt it to be so, and she immediately took her | much more durable. 


WATSUN & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D, C., 
Ned et wd procuring Putents in the United Siates 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Patents either on account of « defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distunce may precure all necessary 
information reepecting the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form 


| and may obtain patents. without incurring the expense of 


personal attendance at Washington, by writing to theaub 
scribers. 
Modelscan be safelysent to us by the Expresses. 
Rougt sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street oppositethe Patent Offices. 
P. H. WATSOR, 
K.S. RENWICE 





FRANK MILLER'S L EATH ER P RES ERVATIV E 
AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carriage Tops, &c. 


HIS BLACKING is not designed to produce a polish, 
out to render leather soft, pliable, water proof, and 


It may be had at the manufacturer’s wholesale price 
New York—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lane 
Albany, N Y.—Archibald MeClure. 

Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancust. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co, Terrace street. 

Philadelphia—T. W. Dyott & Son, 132 N, 2d etreet 

Pittsburg, Pa—McCurdy & Loomis 

Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central street 

Bangor, Me —George W. Emerson, 4 Smith’s Block 

Cleveland, 0.- Seaman & Smith. 

Cincinnati, O —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 Pearl street 

Montreal, C. W.—Brown & Childs 

Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Chiids. 

And in the cities and principal towns generally through 
out the Northern and Western States of the Union. 

Aug 21 

TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
MERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1852.—To Clergymen, 
Postmasters, Teachers of Sabbath Schools, Book Agents, 

Scudents, and Heads of Families. 

Sears’ American Pictorial Kook Establishment removed 

to 181 Wiliiam Street, (near Sprnce,) New York. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 

The subscriber publishes a large numberof most valuable 
booka_ very popular, and of such a moral and religious influ- 
ence, that while good men may safely engage in their cireu- 
lation, they will confer a pud/ic benefit, and receive a fuir 
compensation for their labor. 

i¢# To voung men of enterprise and tact, this business 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to be 
met with. There is not a town in the Union where 4 right 
honest and well disposed person can fail selling frei 50 to 
200 volumes, according to the population. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

“ Pictorial Description of China and Indiu,” 600 pages, 
and “ Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the United States,” 
600 pages. Ketail price $2.5" per vol 

Our publications are too numerous to be described in an 
advertisement. 

cy Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise, will 
ri-k little by sending to the Publisher $25, tor which he 
will receive sample copier of the various works, (at whole- 
sale prices,) carefully boxed, insured, and directed, affording 
a very liberal per centage to the Agent for his trouble With 
these, he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, 
and to order accordingly. 

O¢~ Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive 
promptly, by mail, a Circular containing full particulars, 
with “Directions to Persons disposed to uct as Agents,’’ to- 
gether with the terms on which they will be furnished, by 
addressing the subscriber. post paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William Street, New York, 





To Publishers of Newsprpers throughout the United 
States : 

Newspapers copying this advertisement, as above, without 
any alteration or abridgment, (inciuding this noticr,) and 
giving it six inside insertions, shall receive @ copy ot any 
one of our $250 or $3 works, (subject to their order,) by 
sending one or more papers marked * Sears’s Family Visiter, 
Sep. 4—6t. 





LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lara Oil of the finest quality 
equal] to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acide, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southerncities,also for the Westindies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi} Manufacturer, 
23 Water atreat. near Walnut.(incinnatt 0, 
NOTICE, 
FFICE of the Trust of the Stockholders of the Bank of 
the United States, chartered the 4th March, A J). 1791. 
The copartners or shareholder of the above-named Inrti- 
tution, or their legal representatives, who desire to partici: 
pate in the final dividend of the asset+ of the stockholder's 
trust, expected to be made under a decree of Cour'a of ‘he 
United States, finally to close the affiirs «f that Ineti- 
tution, are hereby notified and requested to make known 
that desire to the Cashier by letters, y ost paid, addressed to 
him at tne Office.in the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, on 0F 
before Monday, !7th inst., thet their participation in the 
final dividend of saiv astets may be secured. 
By order of the surviving Trustee. 
Philadelphia, November 7, 1851. 


Jan. 20. 





Nov. 13. 


PENNSYLVANTA RAILROAD. 
\ INTER ARRANGEMENT berween Philadelphia 
and Pittaburg—time reduced to twenty-four hoars 
On and after the Ist of Vecember next, passengers will be 
carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, betweelt 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four honrs, with only 
twenty-eight miles of staging vver an excelent Turnpike. 
Fare, $11. : 
Tnis is the shortest and best route between the Great 
West and the Atlantic aities, and the accommodations are in 
all respects of the highest character. i 
rHOMAS MOORE, 
Nov. 13. Agent Penn. Railroad Company. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1852 

HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society havé 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause thronghont the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac ha- been prepared, the low price at which it 18 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. 5? 
much usefal matter cannot well be circulated at less ¢x- 

ense. 

, The Almanac for 1852 contains 40 pages, being four pages 
larger than the Almanac for |85I. Tt also contains more eti- 
gravings Some of those of last year are nsed again, with 
two new and beautiful ones, the first entitled * No Higher 
Law,” and the other a portrait of Ellen Crafts, in the dress 
in which she made her eseape from slavery. The Almanac 
ia handsomely priuted, on good paper, with a Calendar equal 
in all respects to thatof the American Tract Society's Alma- 
nae for 1852, with the Eclipses, Cycles, &e.,&c. The Al 
manae contains a variety of interesting and valuable read- 
ing and statistical afticles of an anti-slavery character, 
selected and original. The prices will be as follows: 





Foronethousandcopies - - - - $2000 
Forone hundred copies - + - : 

For one dozen copies - ° < e ° 40 
Forasinglecopy- - - - = °* 05 


The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, snd to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants 10 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred or thousand Almanacs packed with their goods. 
In this way the cost of transportation will be very smal 
If no suck opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are 
now more reasonable in their charges than heretofore. 
they may be sent by madly any distance under 500 miles, for 
one cent, postage prepaid, 
eseethypte: J ah Payment, in bank notes or post officé 
dressed to 

SE IS ey WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. |. 48 Beekman st., New York. 

N B. Eaitors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 





in publishing the Almanac is not to makemoney, bat 
cr esiuse useftl information at cost. tf 
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